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of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  FRAGMENTATION 
OF  THE  FLORIDA  EDUCATIONAL  LOBBY 

By 

Norman  H.  Fergusson 
May  1982 

Chairman:     Ralph  B.  Kimbrough 

Major  Department:     Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

State  educational  lobby  structures  and  their  influ- 
ences are  part  of  an  important  and  relatively  new  area 
of  study.     The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  derive 
from  the  literature  a  set  of  propositions  relating  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  fragmentation  of  state  educational 
lobbies;  to  study  the  fragmentation  of  the  state  educational 
lobby  in  Florida  by  means  of  a  field  study  and  a  review 
of  related  documents  and  literature;  and  to  examine  the 
extent  to  v/hich  the  effects  of  this  fragmentation  were 
consistent  with  the  derived  set  of  propositions. 

A  review  of  literature  about  state  educational 
lobbies  revealed  a  lack  of  developed  theory  to  explain 


V 


the  causes  and  effects  of  fragmentation  of  educational 
lobbies.     Literature  from  political  science  and  organiza- 
tional fields  also  was  reviewed.     A  typology  was  fashioned 
from  components  of  three  theories  about  interest  groups 
(sociological,  exchange,  and  rational)  and  used  as  a 
conceptual  framework  for  the  study.     Eight  propositions 
were  developed  about  the  effects  of  fragmentation  of  state 
educational  lobbies. 

Significant  findings  were  as  follows:     (a)   the  frag- 
mented educational  lobby  in  Florida  was  perceived  to  be 
much  more  effective  than  the  old  united  lobby;    (b)  there 
was  an  increased  role  by  the  legislature  in  educational 
policy-making;    (c)   legislative  staffs  were  perceived  to  be 
powerful  influences  in  educational  policy-making;    (d)  teachers' 
organizations  were  seen  to  increase  in  influence;    (e)  fragmen- 
tation was  initiated  by  disturbances  which  affected  the 
stability  of  the  state  teachers'  organization;    (f)  the 
state  teachers'  organization  was  seen  to  have  passed 
through  an  unstable  exchange  phase  involving  conflict, 
charismatic  leadership,  and  a  change  of  ideology,  toward  a 
rational   (economic)  phase  of  organization;    (g)  superintendents 
and  the  DOE  were  seen  to  have  lost  influence;    (h)  there 
was  general  agreement  that  the  educational  lobby  would 
increase  its  effectiveness  by  becoming  unified;    (i)  a  growing 
unity  on  particular  issues  was  observed.     Data  were  not 
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conclusive  about  the  extent  to  which  the  stability  of  the 
teachers'  organizations  was  affected  by  the  ability  to  offer 
selective  economic  benefits  to  their  membership.     The  writer 
developed  a  conceptual  framework  for  this  study  from  political 
science  theory,  and  suggests  that  this  approach  would  be 
useful  in  further  studies. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Background  of  the  Study 

Politics  has  been  defined  by  lannaccone   (1967)  as 

that  segment  of  social  life  involving  the 
activities  and  relationships  of  individuals, 
groups,  and  associations  resulting  in,  or 
intended  to  result  in,  decisions  by  any 
governmental,  policy-making  body.      (p.  4) 

The  old  myth  that  education  and  politics  do  not  mix  has 
been  shown  to  be  misleading  and  inaccurate.     Easton  (1957) 
observed  that  while  the  primary  orientation  of  educational 
institutions  was  not  toward  politics,   it  was  important 
to  explore  the  directions  through  which  education  leaves 
its  impact  upon  political  life  and  is,   in  turn,  affected 
by  it   (p.  309) .     And  as  Campbell,  Cunningham,  and  McPhee 
(1965)   stated,   "Educational  policy-making  at  all  govern- 
mental levels  is  immersed  in  politics  and  by  definition 
educational  policy-making  is  political  action"   (p.  404) . 
Harden   (1965)  after  reviewing  studies  of  1964  noted  "the 
total  immersion  of  the  state  politics  of  the  public 
schools  within  the  total  political  processes  of  state 
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government"    (p.  54).     Stinnett  and  Cleveland   (1976)  stated 
that 

Teachers  must  shed  the  persisting  naivete  about 
politics  and  engage  vigorously  in  its  processes. 
No  instrument  of  government  is  more  involved  in 
politics  than  public  schools.      (p.  87) 

State  educational  lobby  groups  have  been  involved 
in  political  activity  for  a  long  time.     A  unified  approach 
to  the  legislature  was  preceded  by  the  achievement  of 
consensus  by  the  different  organizations  within  the  unified 
educational  lobby.     When  the  constituent  organizations  were 
no  longer  able  to  present  a  unified  front  to  the  legislature 
fragmentation  of  the  lobby  resulted.     According  to  Burlingame 
and  Geske   (1979)   it  has  been  only  in  the  past  15  years  that 
fragmentation  of  state  educational  lobbies  began  to  be 
associated  with  distinct  and  dramatic  changes  in  state 
politics   (p .   50 ) . 

A  typology  for  describing  the  structure  of  state 
educational  lobbies  was  developed  by  lannaccone   (1967)  . 
After  examining  two  studies  involving  11  states  he  noted 
four  types  of  organizational  patterns  for  linking  educational 
interest  groups  and  state  legislators. 

Type  I.     A  locally-based  disparate  structure  charac- 
terized by  strong  localism  in  legislature  contacts,  and 
likely  to  fall  apart  after  each  effort  with  the  legislature; 
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Type  II.     A  state-wide  monolithic  structure  which 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  consensus  among  school  interest 
groups  and  their  allies   (a  coalition) ; 

Type  III.     A  state-wide  fragmented  structure  wherein 
interest  groups  came  to  the  legislature  disunited,  often 
in  conflict  rather  than  consensus;  and 

Type  IV.     A  state-wide  syndical  structure  which  had 
a  formal  government  link  between  legislators  and  school 
interest  groups   (pp.   47-50) . 

lannaccone  found  more  cases  of  state-wide  monolithic 
structures   (Type  II)   than  any  other  in  the  states  he 
studied,  but  suggested  that  there  was  a  process  of  dynamic 
change  through  the  four  types  of  structures   (pp.  70-74). 

Some  years  later,  an  Educational  Governance  Project, 
using  1972-73  data,  studied  educational  interest  groups  in 
12  states.     Aufderheide   (1976),  a  participant  in  the 
Educational  Governance  Project   (EGP) ,  perceived  a  fragmen- 
tation of  educational  interest  groups  as  the  prevailing 
structure.     The  12  states,  when  summarized  according  to 
lannaccone 's  typology,  were  arranged  as  follows: 
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Locally  based 
disparate 


State-wide 
monolithic 


State-wide 
fragmented 


Tennessee 
Texas 


California 
Massachusetts 


Florida 
Georgia 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Florida 


Georgia 
Colorado 


Colorado 


(p.  201) 


The  data  in  the  above  table  show  that  fragmentation 


was  evident  in  the  more  industrialized  states,  and  that 
monolithic  structures  prevailed  in  Tennessee  and  Texas  (in 
these  two  states  the  teachers'  organizations  were  unified). 
Florida  was  unique  in  that  while  it  was  largely  state-wide 
fragmented,   some  elements  of  a  locally-based  disparate  model 
also  existed   (since  the  teachers'  organization  was  in  disarray) 
(Aufderheide,  1976,  pp.  200-201). 


the  above  studies,  suggested  that  lannaccone  was  correct  in 
predicting  the  shift  which  was  subsequently  noted  from  the 
state  monolithic  structure   (Type  II)   to  a  state-wide  fragmented 
structure   (Type  III) .     Nystrand  did  not,  however,  note  any 
movement  from  the  Type  III  to  Type  IV  structure   (p.   261) . 

An  example  of  the  fragmentation  of  an  educational 
lobby  occurred  in  Florida  in  the  late  1960 's  and  early  1970 's. 


Nystrand   (1976) ,  in  analyzing  the  findings  from 
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In  the  early  1960 's  the  Florida  Education  Association  (FEA) 
was  the  focal  point  for  educational  interest  group  leaders 
to  formulate  common  positions  on  educational  legislation. 
The  FEA,  which  included  both  administrators  and  teachers 
in  its  membership,  had  close  ties  with  the  superintendents' 
associations,  the  Florida  Department  of  Education   (DOE) , 
the  Florida  School  Boards'  Association,  and  some  university 
personnel.     The  legislature  depended  upon  the  Florida  DOE 
and  the  FEA  for  legislative  proposals.     The  united  educa- 
tional lobby  directly  interacted  then  with  legislative 
leaders,  particularly  concerning  legislation  dealing  with 
the  public  schools   (DePalma,   1973,  pp.  16-18). 

The  growing  teacher  frustration  and  militancy  in  the 
1960 's  in  Florida  finally  resulted  in  the  1968  teachers' 
"walkout"  or  strike — probably  the  most  newsworthy  event 
in  the  fragmentation  of  the  unified  educational  lobby.  The 
events  leading  up  to  the  strike  and  its  aftermath  caused 
much  turmoil  throughout  the  state   (Teverbaugh,   1968,  p.  6). 
During  and  following  the  strike,  the  relationships  between 
the  FEA,   superintendents,  school  board  groups,  and  the 
Florida  Department  of  Education  changed.     Harmony  between 
the  FEA  and  these  other  groups  was  replaced  by  bitterness. 
Administrators  left  or  were  excluded  from  the  FEA,  and  close 
ties  with  the  other  groups  were  lost.     The  teaching  profes- 
sion itself  became  fragmented  into  several  groups  and  the 
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unified  state  educational  lobby  collapsed.     As  DePalma 

conunented:     "The  'old  order'  monolithic  structure  which 

linked  educational  interest  groups  to  the  legislature  had 

been  fragmented"    (DePalma,   1973,  pp.  18,  21).  Kimbrough, 

Wattenbarger ,  and  Alexander   (1981)   also  noted  that 

The  failure  of  the  teachers'   strike  served  to 
fragment  educational  groups,  a  process  that  had 
been  building  for  several  years  before  1968.  In 
the  breakup  of  the  old  order,  power  over  education 
was  "up  for  grabs."     (pp.  432-433) 

While  several  writers,  in  addition  to  DePalma,  have 
commented  upon  the  events  leading  up  to  the  fragmentation 
of  the  educational  lobby  in  Florida,  a  library  search  has 
failed  to  produce  a  dissertation  or  any  other  study  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  the  fragmentation. 

In  reviewing  research  in  education,  Griffiths  (1979) 
noted  that  many  functions  of  educational  organizations 
could  not  be  explained  by  present  theory,  and  that  none  of 
the  present  theories  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
teachers'  unions   (p.   264).     Since  teachers'  organizations 
were  one  of  the  major  components  of  educational  lobbies 
it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  comprehensive  theory  about 
the  fragmentation  of  educational  lobbies  without  considera- 
tion of  the  role  played  by  teachers'  organizations  (Usdan, 
1969,  p.   33) . 
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Statement  of  the  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was,  first,  to  derive 
from  the  literature  a  set  of  propositions  relating  to 
the  causes  and  effects  of  fragmentation  of  state  educa- 
tional lobbies;  second,  to  study  the  fragmentation  of  the 
state  educational  lobby  in  Florida  by  means  of  a  field 
study  and  a  review  of  related  documents  and  literature; 
and,  third,  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  effects  of 
the  fragmentation  of  the  educational  lobby  in  Florida 
were  consistent  with  the  derived  set  of  propositions. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

1.  The  literature  reviewed  to  derive  propositions 
was  limited  to  studies  about  state  educational  lobbies 

and  educational  influence  in  politics,  as  well  as  political 
science  and  organizational  theory  related  to  fragmentation 
of  interest  groups. 

2.  The  field  study  concerning  the  fragmentation 
of  a  state  educational  lobby  was  limited  to  Florida. 

3.  The  field  study  involved  interviews  with  45 
non-randomly  selected  knowledgeable  persons.     Any  attempt, 
therefore,  at  generalization  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered. 
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Justification  for  the  Study 

The  fragmentation  of  state  educational  lobbies 
has  been  observed  by  scholars  in  the  past  decade.  The 
study  of  these  lobbies  is  a  relatively  new  area,  however, 
and  a  review  of  literature,  including  dissertations, 
revealed  a  lack  of  developed  theory  to  explain  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  fragmentation  of  these  lobbies. 

Educational  lobbies  are  involved  in  competition  for 
resources  with  other  groups  at  the  state  level.     As  has 
been  previously  noted,  educational  policy-making  is  immersed 
in  politics.     An  understanding  of  the  effects  of  fragmen- 
tation on  the  political  influence  of  educational  lobby 
groups  is  especially  important  in  a  time  of  competition 
for  scarce  resources. 

Educational  leaders  and  scholars  would  be  well 
served  by  a  contribution  to  the  development  of  theory 
about  political  fragmentation  of  these  groups.  One 
significant  example  of  the  fragmentation  of  a  unified 
state  educational  lobby  occurred  in  Florida  in  1968 
following  a  state-wide  teachers'   strike.     Because  of  the 
above  factors,  this  case  study  of  Florida  was  undertaken. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

Chief  State  School  Officer   (CSSO) ♦     A  position 
established  by  law  in  every  state;   sometimes  called 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  commissioner  of 
education.     In  most  states  the  CSSO  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  head  of  the  department  of 
education,  and  chief  administrative  officer  for  executing 
state  educational  laws  and  regulations.     In  a  majority  of 
states  the  CSSO  is  appointed  by  the  state  board  but  in  a 
considerable  number  the  CSSO  is  elected,  as  in  Florida, 
and  in  a  few  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor.     In  Florida 
the  Cabinet  is  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  CSSO  is 
a  member  of  Cabinet   (Campbell  &  Mazzoni,  1976,  pp.   81-82)  . 

Collective  Benefits.     Benefits  which  accrue  to  people 
in  a  particular  situation  or  category,  regardless  of  their 
organizational  affiliation   (Salisbury,   1969,  p.   21)  . 

Conflict.     "A  breakdown  in  the  standard  mechanisms 
of  decision-making  so  that  an  individual  or  group  experi- 
ences difficulty  in  selecting  an  action  alternative" 

(March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  123). 

Disturbance .     A  change  or  disequilibriumism  in 
established  patterns  of  interaction  and  expectations 

(Truman,  1971,  pp.  29,   511);   some  force  that  changes  the 

"equilibrium"  of  a  group  with  other  elements  in  society 

(Berry,   1978,  p.   380) . 
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Economic  Incentives.     Tangible  benefits  an  individual 
receives  such  as  salaries,   insurance  plans,  protective 
services,  which  give  potential  members  of  an  organization 
incentives  to  join. 

Elitism.     This  term  refers  to  a  system  in  which 
disproportionate  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively 
small  group  or  community   (Presthus,  1964,  p.  10). 

Florida  Education  Association   (FEA) .     An  organization 
formerly  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  formerly  including  administrators  as  well  as  teachers 
as  members.     The  FEA  is  now  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  does  not  include  administrators 
in  its  membership. 

Florida  teachers'  strike.     The  1968  strike,  or 
walkout,  or  mass  resignation  of  teachers  in  Florida.  There 
may  be  some  argument  as  to  what  term  is  the  proper  or  most 
accurate,  but  in  this  study  the  most  common  reference  to 
the  event  noted  is  "strike." 

Florida  Teaching  Profession   (FTP) .     When  the  Florida 
Education  Association  became  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  the  group  of  teachers  who  continued 
affiliation  with  the  National  Education  Association  became 
known  as  the  FTP. 
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Fragmentation .     In  this  study  fragmentation  refers 
to  the  breakup  of  the  unified  state  educational  lobby 
(composed  of  different  interest  groups) ,  and  the  breakup 
of  the  Florida  Education  Association  as  it  existed  in  1968. 

Interest  group.     A  group  in  which  the  shared 
interests  of  members  include  attempts  to  influence  decisions 
made  within  the  public  policy-making  systems  {sometimes 
called  a  pressure  group,  lobby,  or  voluntary  association) 
(Greenwald,   1977,  p.  13). 

Pluralism.  A  system  in  v;hich  political  power  is 
fragmented  and  shared  between  the  state  and  a  multitude 
of  private  groups  and  individuals   (Presthus,  1964,  p.   10) . 

Purposive  incentives.  Ideological  and  political 
satisfactions  an  individual  would  receive  by  joining  an 
organization   (Berry,   1978,  p.   383)  . 

Selective  benefits.     Benefits  which  accrue  only  to 
members  of  an  association  or  group   (Salisbury,  1969,  p.   21)  . 

Solidary  incentives.  Socializing  and  friendship 
benefits  which  attract  individuals  to  an  organization. 

Unified  state  educational  lobby.     A  coalition  at 
the  state  level  of  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
lobbying  the  legislators  on  educational  matters   (Auf derheide , 
1976,  p.   197)  . 
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Procedures 

The  procedures  in  this  study  consisted  of  two 
parts:     first,  a  review  of  studies  concerning  fragmentation 
of  educational  lobbies  to  derive  a  set  of  propositions 
for  the  study;  and,   second,  the  conduct  of  a  case  study 
of  the  consequences  of  fragmentation  of  the  Florida 
educational  lobby  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  derived 
propositions  are  applicable  to  Florida. 

Development  of  the  Theory 

In  order  to  provide  a  conceptual  foundation  for 
the  study,  literature  specific  to  the  fragmentation  of 
state  educational  lobbies,  and  literature  particularly 
from  the  field  of  political  science  theory  which  pertains 
to  the  fragmentation  of  such  groups,  was  examined.  This 
resulted  in  a  set  of  propositions  dealing  with  fragmen- 
tation of  educational  lobbies. 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  learn  more  about  the 
consequences  of  fragmentation  of  state  educational  lobbies. 
Of  particular  interest  were  predictions  about  the  changes 
in  influence  relationships  as  a  result  of  fragmentation. 
A  number  of  expert  views  about  theory  and  method  are 
presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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Knezevich   (1969)   defined  theory  as  follows: 

A  theory   (model)   is  a  cluster  of  interlocking  and 
interactive  concepts  systematized  into  an  abstracted 
intellectual  pattern  capable  of  interpreting 
generalizable  trends  and  inter-relationships  that 
prevail  within  a  set  of  varied  facts  within  reality 
(or  a  part  of  it).      (pp.  510-511) 

Kerlinger   (1973)  defined  theory  as 

A  set  of  interrelated  constructs   (concepts) ,  defini- 
tions, and  propositions  that  present  a  systematic 
view  of  phenomena  by  specifying  relations  among 
variables,  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  and 
predicting  the  phenomena.      (p.  9) 

According  to  Landau   (1972)  conceptualization  is  a 
broad  and  ambiguous  term  which  breaks  down  into  two  distinct 
sets:     categories   (or  concepts,  classes,  predicates);  and 
expectations   (or  propositions,   statements,  hypotheses) 
(p.  48). 

The  ability  to  compare  the  results  of  the  survey 
with  some  outside  criterion  provided,  to  some  extent,  a 
means  to  test  the  validity  of  survey  responses  (Kerlinger, 
1973,  p.  418) .     An  examination  of  historical  data  may  be 
used  as  a  criterion  to  check  the  results  of  data  obtained 
from  a  survey  involving  perceptions  of  events  over  time. 

According  to  the  sociologist  Mills   (1959),  any 
systematic  attempt  to  understand  involves  an  alternation 
between  empirical  intake  and  theoretical  assimilation. 
While  concepts  ought  to  guide  investigation,  investigation 
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ought  to  check  upon  and  reshape  concepts   (p.   74) . 
Greenfield   (1975)   suggested  that  research  should  turn  to 
the  case  study  and  comparative  and  historical  methods 
"which  represent  perceived  reality  more  faithfully  and 
fully  than  do  the  present  highly  quantified  and  abstruse 
techniques"    (pp.   77) . 

Welsh   (1979)  observed  that  elite  interviewing  was 
a  sensitive  mode  of  data  gathering,  that  such  research 
had  the  advantage  of  directness,  of  being  able  to  pursue 
interesting  issues,  and  of  being  organized  around  topics 
in  which  the  researcher  is  interested.     Welsh  suggested 
also  that  a  more-than-one-method  approach  to  understanding 
political  influence  would  help  overcome  difficulties  of 
validity  and  reliability   (pp.   55-56) . 

The  Florida  Field  Study 

A  central  part  of  the  Florida  study  was  a  field 
study  which  v;as  verified  with  related  historical  references 
The  field  study  involved  45  in-depth  interviews  through 
which  information  about  the  consequences  of  such  fragmen- 
tation was  obtained. 

Selection  of  persons  interviewed.     A  list  of 
knowledgeable  persons  was  first  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  writer's  advisors.     Names  were  added  as  the 
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Interviews  were  carried  out.     The  criteria  for  selection 
included   (a)  public  positon  held  in  relation  to  educa- 
tional lobbying   (i.e.,  teachers'  unions,  legislators, 
state  bureaucracy),  and   (b)  person's  known  participation 
in  educational  lobbying  activities  in  Florida.     The  persons 
interviewed  included  key  persons  involved  in  education  in 
the  late  1960 's  and  early  1970 's  when  fragmentation  of 
the  educational  lobby  took  place;  and  some  present  day 
educational  leaders  and  legislators — including  teachers' 
organization  leaders,  school  board  association  leaders, 
and  civil  servants.     A  list  of  those  interviewed  is  noted 
in  Appendix  A. 

Interview  guide.     An  initial  list  of  interview 
questions  was  tested  on  three  persons,  and  then  reviewed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  writer's  doctoral  committee.  The 
result  was  a  list  of  11  items  relating  to  perceptions  about 
changes  and  the  consequences  of  changes  among  the  different 
groups  involved  in  the  old  Florida  educational  lobby. 

According  to  Kerlinger   (1973)   the  personal 
interview  is  the  "most  powerful  and  useful  tool"  of 
social  scientific  survey  research.     Not  only  may  factual 
information,  opinions,  and  attitudes  be  obtained,  but  the 
interviewer  may  explore  the  reasons  for  such  opinions  and 
attitudes   (p.  412). 
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Generally  the  interview  instrument  included  both 
open-ended  and  structured  questions  rather  than  totally 
free  or  totally  structured  items.     Closed  questions  yield 
information  to  classify  the  respondent  with  respect  to  a 
particular  perception;  open-ended  questions  are  helpful 
in  learning  something  about  the  respondent's  frame  of 
reference  and  intensity  of  feeling   (Kahn  &  Cannell,  1958, 
p.  135).     The  interview  guide  is  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

Collection  of  the  Data 

Data  sources  consisted  of  three  main  areas: 
(a)  the  review  of  literature  related  to  fragmentation  of 
educational  lobbies,  and  literature  concerning  interest 
groups;    (b)  an  examination  of  the  literature  and  documents 
relating  to  the  consequences  of  fragmentation  of  educa- 
tional lobbies  in  Florida;  and   (c)  the  collection  of  data, 
through  in-depth  interviews,  concerning  the  consequences 
of  the  fragmentation  of  the  educational  lobby  in  Florida. 

The  interviews  were  arranged  first  through  introductory 
letters  from  the  chairman  of  the  writer ' s  doctoral  committee 
An  introductory  letter  from  a  well-known  writer  in  the 
field  of  politics  and  education  was  no  doubt  very  helpful 
in  the  initiation  of  interviews.     Dexter   (1970)  has  noted 
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the  importance  of  "introductions  from  trusted  sources"  for 
setting  up  interviews   (p.  30) . 

Follow-up  telephone  calls  were  made  by  the  writer 
to  arrange  interviews.     Often  several  calls  were  necessary 
in  order  to  contact  and  arrange  a  suitable  time  for  inter- 
views.    Several  automobile  trips  were  then  necessary  to 
carry  out  personal  interviews.     Personal  interviews  were 
carried  out  with  about  one-half  of  those  respondents 
interviewed. 

Because  of  difficulties  involving  time  and  geo- 
graphical factors  for  interviews,   it  was  then  decided  to 
use  telephone  interviews  with  the  remainder  of  the  respondents. 
As  mentioned  above,   letters  from  the  writer's  advisor 
preceded  arrangement  of  interviews.     Some  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  it  was  more  convenient  for  them  to  use  the 
telephone  for  interviews  than  arrange  for  personal  inter- 
views . 

The  length  of  time  for  the  interviews  generally 
was  in  the  one-half  hour  to  the  one  and  one-quarter  hour 
range.     Telephone  interviews  usually  were  somewhat  shorter 
than  personal  interviews.     In  most  cases  respondents  were 
very  cooperative.     Two  telephone  respondents  were  in  a 
hurry  and  not  fully  cooperative.     The  writer,  however,  does 
not  believe  a  personal  interview  could  have  been  arranged 
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in  these  cases.     In  general  the  telephone  interviewees 
seemed  to  be  as  open  as  those  personally  interviewed. 

Most  respondents  did  not  appear  to  be  cautious  or 
tentative  in  their  comments.     When  the  anonymity  feature 
of  the  interview  was  stated  by  the  interviewer,  many  respon- 
dents indicated  that  their  opinions  were  ones  they  would 
be  willing  to  state  openly.     The  cooperation  by  telephone, 
however,  was  probably  aided  significantly  by  the  letters 
of  introduction.     In  addition  to  introductory  letters, 
the  interviewer  often  had  to  call  more  than  once  to  locate 
the  respondent.     This  factor  would  also  help  in  making  the 
interviewee  conversant  with  the  reason  for  the  call.  Notes 
of  the  conversations  were  taken  by  the  writer  after  obtain- 
ing permission  from  the  interviewees. 

Fox   (1969)   stated  that  interview  success  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  establish  rapport  with  the  respondent 
so  that  "honest  and  complete  responses"  occur  without  a 
bias  or  influence  caused  by  the  interviewer  or  by  the 
manner  of  questioning   (p.  544)  .     It  appeared  to  the  inter- 
viewer that  the  responses  whether  by  personal  or  telephone 
interview,  were  honest  and  complete. 
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Data  Treatment 

Data  gathered  from  interviews  generally  consisted 
of  opinions  of  respondents;  however,  events  mentioned  by 
any  respondent  could  be  cross-checked,  not  only  with  other 
responses,  but  also  with  the  interviewer's  knowledge  of 
events  obtained  from  readings.     The  writer  had  read  many 
newspaper  accounts  which  were  written  just  before,  during, 
and  immediately  after  the  Florida  state-wide  teacher  strike 
of  1968.     In  addition,  the  writer  had  copies  available 
of  a  variety  of  papers  and  articles,  as  well  as  one  book 
about  the  strike  and  its  aftermath.     At  least  two  reports 
helped  the  writer  obtain  knowledge  of  the  shifts  in  influence 
following  the  fragmentation  of  the  lobby.     These  reports, 
Depalma's  in  1973  prepared  for  the  Educational  Governance 
Project,  and  a  Consultant's  Report  in  1978  prepared  for  a 
committee  of  the  Florida  Legislature,  provided  time  interval 
checks  on  the  state  of  influence  of  some  lobby  groups. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  reported  in  six  chapters.     Chapter  One 
contains  the  introduction  and  includes  the  background  of 
the  study,   statement  of  the  problem,  delimitations  and 
limitations,   justification  for  the  study,  definition  of 
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terms,  procedures,  and  organization  of  the  report. 
Chapter  Two  contains  a  review  of  literature  relating  to 
state  educational  lobbies  and  fragmentation.  Chapter 
Three  contains  a  review  of  literature  about  interest  groups 
and  the  development  of  assumptions  about  the  fragmentation 
of  interest  groups.     Chapter  Four  is  a  presentation  of 
the  results  of  data  from  the  Florida  field  study.  Chapter 
Five  contains  an  interpretation  and  discussion  of  data. 
A  summary  of  the  study,  implications,  and  suggestions  for 
future  research  are  provided  in  Chapter  Six. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  CONCERNING 
STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Is  group  consensus  necessary  for  the  political 
effectiveness  of  educational  interest  groups?    A  very 
important  concern  in  this  dissertation  is  whether  the 
fragmentation  of  educational  interest  groups  seriously 
impairs  their  effectiveness  in  the  political  arena. 

To  obtain  more  knowledge  on  this  issue,  the  writer 
reviewed  the  literature  about  state  educational  interest 
groups  or  lobbies.     The  results  of  this  review  are  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter.     Major  studies  and  analyses 
reviewed  include  the  study  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont  by  Bailey,  Frost,  Marsh,  and  Wood  (1962); 
the  study  of  Missouri,   Illinois,  and  Michigan  by  Masters, 
Salisbury,  and  Eliot   (1964);   lannaccone ' s   (1967)  post 
factum  analysis  of  studies;  the  study  involving  California, 
Florida,  Georgia,   Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  by 
Usdan,  Minar,  and  Hurwitz    (1969);  and  the  Educational 
Governance  Project  involving  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
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Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  by  Campbell, 
Mazzoni,  and  others   (1976)  . 

Study  of  Eight  Northeastern  States 

The  politics  of  state  school  aid  in  eight  northeastern 
states  was  analyzed  by  Bailey,  Frost,  Marsh,  and  Wood   (1962) . 
The  states  studied  were  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.     The  authors  built  their  study  around  the  simple 
proposition  that  finance  for  schools  is  determined  politically. 
The  study  placed  heavy  reliance  upon  interviews — generally 
unstructured  and  open-ended.     About  500  persons  were  inter- 
viewed including  legislators,  professional  schoolmen, 
executive  and  administrative  personnel  in  state  governments, 
and  a  miscellany  of  citizens,   journalists  and  academicians. 
The  authors  also  examined  a  great  many  documents  from 
both  private  and  government  sources   (pp.  vii-xiv) . 

Groups  generally  aligned  in  efforts  to  increase 
state  school  aid  included  governors,  legislators,  party 
leaders,  teachers  and  lay  supporters,  particular  business 
interests,  and  academicians   (such  as  Paul  Mort)  who  were 
termed  "scribblers."    A  coalition  could  be  an  on-going 
organization,  as  in  New  York;  a  strategic  device  of 
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the  state  department  of  education,  as  in  Rhode  Island  and 
possibly  New  Hampshire;  or  an  ad  hoc  one-time  affair  as  in 
Massachusetts.     The  drive  to  coalesce  resulted  in  the  New 
York  State  Educational  Conference  Board,  the  New  Hampshire 
Joint  Committee  on  Needs  of  Education,  the  New  Jersey 
"Princeton  Group,"  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Adequate  State  Financing  for  Public  Schools   (in  the  late 
1940 's),  the  Connecticut  Legislative  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  Maine  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Liaison 
Committee . 

The  most  impressive  example  of  these  coalitions  was 
the  New  York  Educational  Conference  Board  which  consisted 
of  the  state  teachers'  association,  the  state  school 
boards'  association,  the  state  congress  of  parents  and 
teachers,  the  public  education  association  of  New  York  City, 
the  state  citizens'  committee  for  the  public  schools,  the 
state  association  of  district  school  superintendents,  the 
state  association  of  secondary  school  principals,  and  the 
state  association  of  elementary  school  principals.  This 
Conference  Board  was  organized  first  by  the  secretaries  of 
the  state  teachers'  association  and  the  state  school  boards' 
association  who  were  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  education 
through  political  influence;  and  the  secretariats  of  these  two 
organizations,   along  with  the  state  department  of  education 
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and  Paul  Mort  of  Columbia  University  Teachers'  College 
continued  as  the  tactical  core  of  the  coalition.  The 
authors  note,  however,  that  this  coalition  was  a  sounding 
board  for  an  inner  core  of  seven  schoolmen.     Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  schoolmen  was  Paul  Mort,  whose 
writings  on  education  finance  had  great  influence  in  the 
northeast  and  elsewhere,  and  whose  personal  charisma  and 
political  sense  made  him  very  influential. 

The  authors  generally  found  that  governors  were 
influential  and  that  key  legislators  were  powerful  and 
important.     In  most  of  the  states  studied,  partisan 
politics,  together  with  a  constitutional  system  of  repre- 
sentation, gave  inordinate  power  to  rural,  small-town 
suburban,  and  overwhelmingly  Republican  forces.  State 
boards  of  education  were  not  seen  to  be  strong  in  political 
influence;  rather,  they  generally  acted  as  sounding  boards 
for  ideas.     More  important  roles  were  played  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
special  study  committees  set  up  by  legislators.     While  the 
classic  use  of  the  special  committee  appeared  to  be  a 
conservative  countervailing  force  to  schoolmen,  such 
committees  in  their  work  usually  moved  toward  a  somewhat 
more  liberal  stance   (Bailey  et  al.,   1962,  pp.  25-39). 
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While  a  coalition  could  be  powerful,  opposition 
forces  or  "depressants"  also  could  be  formidable.  These 
forces  included  tax-mmded  business  groups,  conservative 
philosophies,  rural  location,  and  splintered  schoolmen. 
Tax-minded  business  groups,  while  sometimes  supporting 
schoolmen,  were  seen  to  have  a  general  inclination,  at 
every  level  of  government,  to  oppose  taxes  which  they  saw 
as  discriminatory.     Even  when  new  state  taxes  were  seen  as 
necessary  a  struggle  ensued  over  the  form  of  taxation — a 
sales  tax  or  an  income  tax.     The  most  pervasive  depressant 
on  state  school  subsidies,  however,  v/as  found  to  be  rural 
localism,  since  rural  representatives  were  generally  over- 
represented  in  the  state  legislatures  studied.  These 
interests  opposed  any  growth  in  power  of  the  state  government. 
Conservative  tax-minded  legislators  supported  frugality  and 
localism  in  government.     On  occasion,  powerful  tax-minded 
governors  of  these  states  acted  as  depressants  on  state 
school  aid.     With  this  emphasis  on  frugality  there  was  only 
a  gradual  improvement  in  state  aid  to  education;  not  the 
sharp  increases  which  the  schoolmen  wished   (Bailey  et  al., 
1962,  pp.   45-47,   56) . 

In  addition  to  the  depressants  noted  above,  the 
most  common  handicap  discerned  in  the  study  was  the  inability 
of  schoolmen  to  work  and  speak  as  one.     Disorder  and 
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naivete  appeared  to  be  the  schoolmen's  outstanding  political 
characteristics.     Not  only  did  official  agencies  rarely  act 
in  unison,  but  professional  and  private  groups  also  were 
often  split.     Teachers  were  split  into  associations  or 
unions;  there  were  organizations  also  of  principals, 
superintendents,  guidance  counsellors,  vocational  education, 
physical  education,  and  classroom  teachers.  Similarly, 
other  groups,  such  as  parent-teachers,  university  women, 
league  of  women,  and  mental  health  organizations  had  their 
own  special  concerns  or  pet  projects.     Such  a  large  number 
of  special  interests  made  it  easy  for  lawmakers  to  play  one 
group  off  against  another  or  to  ignore  them   (Bailey  et  al., 
1962,  pp.   51-53) . 

Bailey  et  al.    (1962)  concluded  that  while  lawmakers 
acted  favorably  in  those  cases  when  interest  groups  agreed, 
there  was  an  obvious  lack  of  political  sophistication  among 
school  interest  groups.     In  the  authors'  opinion,  cohesion, 
rather  than  fragmentation,  would  result  in  much  greater 
success  for  educational  interest  groups  in  the  legislative 
arena.     The  authors  observed  that  schoolmen  in  most  of  the 
states  recognized  the  value  of  unity  and  were  striving  for 
some  form  of  collaborative  endeavor.     They  stated  in  this 
regard  that  "The  need  is  obvious  and  the  trend  toward 
cooperative  action  unmistakable"    (p.   36) . 
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Study  of  Three  Mid-Western  States 

In  State  Politics  and  the  Public  Schools,  Masters, 
Salisbury,  and  Eliot   (1964)   analyzed  the  involvement  of 
three  state  governments  in  education.     Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Missouri  were  selected  principally  because  the  researchers 
had  access  to  influential  political  and  educational  leaders 
in  these  states.     The  basic  research  strategy  of  the  study 
was  to  "look  first  at  the  groups,  individuals,  and  govern- 
mental agencies  that  have  a  direct  and  tangible  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  education  decisions  or  have  the  formal 
responsibility  for  them"    (p.   7) .     This  effort  was  expected 
to  lead  the  researchers  to  the  sources  of  power  and  to 
political  processes.     The  authors  were  concerned  with 
(a)  possible  generalized  statements  about  hov;  influentials 
in  education  politics  made  decisions;    (b)  whether  policy 
decisions  were  in  response  to  public  pressure  as  opposed  to 
organized  interest  groups;    (c)  whether  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  identifiable  power  structure,  or  a  fragmented 
power;    (d)  whether  a  distinctive  political  style  signifi- 
cantly affected  decisions;    (e)   to  what  extent  policies  were 
shaped  by  larger  state  political  factors;   and   (f)  factors 
which  produced  consensus  or  which  generated  controversy   (p.  9). 

Concerning  methodology,  the  authors  noted  that 
limitations  of  time  and  resources  made  it  necessary  "to 
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sacrifice  precison  of  technique  in  favor  of  less  rigorous 
methods"    (Masters  et  al.,   1964,  p.  10).     Written  documents 
such  as  constitutions  and  school  codes  of  the  three  states 
were  first  examined.     Interviews  held  with  recognized 
political  leaders  and  informed  people  were  structured 
"in  order  to  allow  respondents  to  give  as  comprehensive  a 
view  as  possible"    (Masters  et  al.,  1964,  Appendix  V). 
The  authors'  choice  of  supporting  observation  and  inter- 
viev7  data  was  a  free  one  and  followed  no  set  standard  of 
techniques  and  methods.     A  large  part  of  their  working 
material  concerned  the  images  and  perceptions  of  those 
interviewed.     Because  of  these  conditions  the  authors 
admitted  that  their  study  yielded  no  "scientifically  pre- 
dictive generalizations"  and  avoided  "normative  judgments" 
(Masters  et  al.,   1964,  p.  10).     Also  used  were  existing 
studies  of  political  systems  in  the  three  states,  as  well 
as  publications  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 

Politics  of  Education  in  Missouri 

Missouri  was  characterized  by  Masters  et  al .  (1964) 
as  a  state  with  low-pressure  politics.     Schoolmen  were  organ 
ized  in  one  major  group,   the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Associ 
ation   (MSTA)  which  defined  the  school  needs  and  presented 
them  to  the  legislature.     The  MSTA,  however,  was  careful  to 
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adjust  its  proposals  to  the  state's  political  traditions. 
In  other  words,  the  MSTA  got  what  it  wanted  from  the 
legislature  provided  it  did  not  ask  for  too  much.  Adminis- 
trators belonged  to  the  MSTA  and  school  board  officials 
generally  supported  the  MSTA  proposals.     MSTA  opinions  were 
generally  regarded  as  "expert"  in  the  public  school  field. 
To  keep  its  position  and  to  prevent  divisiveness  in  front 
of  the  legislature  the  MSTA  took  great  care  to  avoid 
actions  that  would  create  division  in  the  education  lobby. 
For  example,  the  xMSTA  did  not  press  for  teacher  tenure 
laws  or  minimum  salary  laws.     The  MSTA  also  avoided  local 
issues  and  local  quarrels   (Masters  et  al.,  1964,  p.  20). 

As  head  of  the  unified  education  lobby  presenting 
proposals  based  on  "detached,  objective  study"  and  supported 
by  the  "professional  experts"  in  the  state,  the  MSTA  became 
recognized  as  the  voice  for  improving  the  public  schools. 
The  MSTA  leaders  sought  legislative  support  by  working 
quietly  with  the  political  system  rather  than  against  it. 
The  approach  was  to  get  what  was  possible  with  a  minimum  of 
agitation  or  conflict,  rather  than  try  broader  public 
campaigns  for  larger  objectives.     The  researchers  concluded 
that  a  change  in  this  approach  would  require  a  change  in 
leadership  of  the  MSTA  staff  who  were  as  "much  a  part  of 
the  culture  as  the  legislature"  they  worked  with  so  closely. 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  MSTA  activity  v;as  the 
"tactics  of  moderation  of  behalf  of  limited  objectives" 
(Masters  et  al.,  1964,  pp.  20-26). 

Missouri  was  a  low-tax,  low-service  state,  but 
relatively  free  of  anti-labor  legislation  as  well  as 
rightist  fringe  groups   (Masters  et  al,,  1964,  p.  37). 
Economic  interest  group  alliance  was  apt  to  be  ad  hoc. 
No  group  sought  to  depart  from  existing  conditions  in 
any  dramatic  rapid  way — in  this  sense,  labor  groups  were 
as  conservative  as  business  groups.     This  emphasis, 
according  to  the  researchers,   "reinforces  the  norms  of 
the  system,  minimizes  conflict,  and  encourages  group 
spokesmen  to  employ  the  legislative  tactics  of  quiet 
persuasion  without  ideological  ferment"    (Masters  et  al., 
1964,  p.  39).     On  school  issues  major  economic  interests 
were  at  most  of  marginal  importance.     By  adopting  a  strategy 
of  accommodation,  the  MSTA  "routinized"  the  decision-making 
process.     While  there  was  a  seemingly  durable  power  struc- 
ture, elements  of  discontent  were  becoming  evident.  A 
teachers'  union  in  St.  Louis  and  growing  demands  for  state 
services  threatened  to  cause  much  more  conflict  than  in  the 
past   (p.  98). 
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Educational  Politics  in  Illinois 

In  many  ways  Illinois  was  similar  to  Missouri;  both 
had  foundation  programs,  and  neither  had  an  outstanding 
record  in  teacher  welfare,  although  Illinois  had  at  least 
a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  tenure  laws.     In  both 
states  the  goals  of  professional  educators  were  moderated 
to  fit  what  the  political  system  would  comfortably  allow. 
There  was  little  controversy  and  parties  did  not  divide  on 
education  questions;  rather,  there  was  a  consensus  pattern 
on  school  policy   (Masters  et  al.,  1964,  p.  99). 

Consensus  in  Illinois  was  reached  through  the 
School  Problems  Commission   (SPC) .     The  SPC  was  created  by 
the  legislature  in  1957  as  a  continuing  agency  and  was 
delegated  broad  authority  to  study  school  matters  and  to 
advise  the  legislature.     The  17  member  group  was  comprised 
of  ten  persons  appointed  by  the  legislature,  five  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  two  ex-officio — the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  state  director  of  finance. 
It  was  supported  by  a  research  director  and  staff.  The 
governor's  appointments  included  such  key  persons  as 
the  research  director  of  the  Illinois  Education  Association, 
representatives  from  the  State  Association  of  School  Beards, 
and  the  secretary  of  legislation  for  the  Illinois  Agriculture 
Association.     The  formula  used  was  "progress  without 
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significant  controversy."     VVhile  the  SPC  had  but  advisory 
power,  virtually  all  its  recommendations  had  been  incor- 
porated into  law  (Masters  et  al.,  1964,  pp.  100,  110, 
124-125) . 

Before  the  SPC  there  was  no  single  locus  or  agency 
responsible  on  a  continuing  basis  for  formulating  a  state 
school  program.     Dissension  and  disunity  among  the  education 
groups  blurred  their  impact  and  disrupted  any  plan  for  a 
coordinated  program  which  would  define  and  limit  the 
state's  role.     Programs  were  set  up  in  response  to  suggestions 
by  education  interest  groups  or  from  ad  hoc  commissions  of 
the  legislature.     The  organized  groups  concerned  with  public 
school  policy  channeled  major  policy  demands  through  the 
SPC  and  then  adjusted  or  modified  their  demands  in  accor- 
dance with  SPC  decisions.     The  highest  priority  of  the  SPC 
was  with  finance  and  reorganization  of  school  districts; 
teachers'  welfare  was  given  only  secondary  consideration 
or  left  to  others,  and  some  policy  matters  were  not  touched 
at  all.     The  high  integration  meant  also  that  party  interests 
had  little  or  no  influence.     The  SPC  was  an  arena  in  which 
the  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  aims  of  organized 
groups  could  be  compromised  or  decided  upon   (Masters  et  al., 
1964,  pp.   101,   147,   174)  . 
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Michigan  Politics  of  Education 

In  Missouri  and  Illinois  formulas  were  developed 
to  achieve  consensus ,     But  in  Michigan  there  was  no  regular 
pattern  of  decision-making.     The  outcome  of  school  policy 
recommendations  was  less  predictable.     Education  interest 
groups  were  fragmented.     There  was  cleavage  between  the 
two  parties — one  represented  in  the  governor's  office,  the 
other  in  the  legislature.     There  was  also  a  sharp  division 
between  proponents  of  the  public  schools  and  the  parochial 
or  private  schools.     In  the  decade  preceding  the  study 
the  legislature  was  hostile  or  indifferent  to  groups 
advocating  change  in  public  school  policy.     There  was  no 
dominant  spokesman  for  public  schools.     The  Michigan 
Education  Association   (MEA)  at  one  time  acted  similarly 
to  the  MSTA  in  Missouri.     At  the  time  of  the  study  MEA's 
major  resource  was  information,  and  it  rarely  mobilized  its 
membership  on  political  decisions.     Legislators  frequently 
relied  on  MEA  for  information,  although  the  senate  was 
more  hostile  to  MEA.     The  MEA  did  not  threaten  legislators 
with  reprisals  at  polls   (Masters  et  al . ,   1964,  pp.  180-186). 

In  addition  to  the  MEA,   some  of  the  education 
organizations  involved  in  public  school  policy  were  the 
Michigan  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the  Michigan 
Association  of  County  School  Administrators,  the  Michigan 
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Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  Michigan  Association  of 
School  Boards.     These  groups  were  unsuccessful  in  minimiz- 
ing conflict  over  their  demands.     In  the  1950 's  the  state 
aid  percentage  declined.     The  legislature  resisted  proposals 
about  adopting  a  foundation  program,  and  there  were  no  big 
strides  in  teacher  welfare.     Legislators  disagreed  about 
how  taxes  should  be  increased;  Democrats  were  against  a 
sales  tax,  and  Republicans  opposed  income  tax  increases. 
Consensus  did  not  work  in  Michigan  and  education  interest 
groups  were  unable  to  exert  much  in  the  way  of  political 
pressure   (Masters  et  al.,  1964,  pp.  207-214,   259,  260). 

Review  of  the  Study  of  Three  States 

Masters,  Salisbury,  and  Eliot   (1964)  concluded 
that  educators  must  face  "political  realities"  and  "compete 
for  scarce  resources."    Two  of  the  states  had  a  clearly 
identifiable  power  structure,  while  in  Michigan  the  struc- 
ture was  fragmented  and  unpredictable.     Education  interests 
were  a  part  of  the  leadership  both  in  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
but  in  Michigan  the  governor  and  legislative  leaders  were 
frequently  at  odds.     In  the  structured  framework  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois  governmental  leaders  set  a  framework  of  per- 
missable  negotiation  for  those  who  sought  to  influence 
public  school  policy. 
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The  authors  found  that  public  pressures  or  protests 
were  significant  only  when  the  organized  interest  groups 
theraselves  used  them  in  raaking  claims  upon  governmental 
agencies.     In  Michigan,  however,  a  slight  difference  was 
evident  in  that  public  support  often  appeared  as  "the 
only  alternative"  to  deadlock.     Conflicts  over  public  school 
issues  were  contained  in  the  two  states  with  a  visible 
structure — but  not  in  Michigan.     Strong  counter-pressures 
were  activated  on  issues  that  called  for  basic  changes  in 
revenue  structure,  and  on  issues  which  called  for  substan- 
tially increased  school  expenditures.     Such  pressures 
involved  concern  for  "fiscal  responsibility"  and  "high 
taxes . " 

In  the  three  states  studied  legislators  frequently 
singled  out  education  interests  as  the  most  powerful 
within  the  state.     Educational  interest  groups,  however, 
frequently  were  not  as  effective  as  they  might  be  because 
of  a  lack  of  "political  know-how. "     Education  interest 
groups  tried  to  have  governmental  decisions  on  public 
schools  made  in  a  routine  manner,  and  desired  a  predictable 
outcome  even  if  it  meant  sacrificing  policy  alternatives. 
Representatives  of  interest  groups  often  were  forced  to 
tailor  their  programs  in  order  to  achieve  consensus. 
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Political  officials  felt  that  efforts  for  education 
offered  few  of  the  "traditional  prizes,"  therefore  they 
avoided  direct  involvement — except  for  legislators  who 
became  expert  in  this  policy  area  and  who  had  interest 
groups  among  their  principal  bases  of  support.    A  vital 
aspect  of  achieving  policy  was  to  have  several  legislators 
become  "recognized  experts"  about  this  policy,  and 
willing  to  "carry  the  ball"  in  government   (Masters  et  al., 
1964,  pp.   262-276) . 

Four  Types  of  State  Lobbying  Structures 

In  an  analysis  of  state  studies,   lannaccone  (1967) 
made  what  has  been  recognized  as  perhaps  the  most 
significant  examination  and  conceptual  statement  about 
state  interest  groups.     Through  a  post-f actum  analysis,  he 
developed  a  four-^type  typology   (mentioned  in  the  preface  of 
this  study)   to  describe  the  linkage  between  educational 
interest  groups  and  government.     Such  a  study  was  timely 
because,  as  lannaccone  stated,   "public  education  at  the 
local  level  continues  to  be  increasingly  dependent  upon 
state  monies  for  daily  operation"    (p.  37). 

lannaccone   (1967)   labelled  the  first  type   (Type  I) 
of  linkage  structure  as  "locally  based  disparate."     In  this 
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type  schoolmen   (a  "squirearchy")   represented  their  school 
districts  in  reaching  accommodation  with  legislators. 
This  model  was  seen  to  fit  states  having  a  rural  character. 
Other  characteristics  noted  were  that  the  spokesmen  were 
not  classroom  teachers  but  schoolmen  (administrators, 
etc.),  that  accommodation  of  differing  views  took  place 
inside  the  legislature,  and  that  such  groups  were  more 
effective  in  preventing  legislation  from  being  passed  than 
in  getting  legislation  passed.     State-wide  interest  groups 
were  of  little  consequence  in  states  typical  of  Type  I   (p.   51) . 

The  second  category   (Type  II)  was  labelled  a  "state- 
wide monolithic"  structure  and  appeared  to  legislators  to 
represent  "the  totality  of  the  profession  in  their  state." 
Accommodation  of  interests  in  this  type  of  structure  took 
place  outside  the  legislature  and  inside  the  monolith. 
Decisions  were  compromises  made  within  the  monolith  and 
presented  to  the  legislature  for  ratification.  However, 
even  if  the  lobby  could  call  the  tune  at  times,  it  existed 
because  of  the  legislature,  not  the  other  way  around. 
Leaders  of  this  type  of  lobby  were  masters  of  cooptation 
and  consensus-building  manipulation.     Major  components  of 
this  monolith  usually  included  the  NEA  state  affiliate,  the 
school  board  association,  one  or  more  administrators' 
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associations,  and  some  volunteer  citizens'  groups  such  as 
the  parent  teacher  association.     The  state  department  of 
education  was  also  normally  found  within  the  monolith. 
Presiding  over  this  group  were  school  administrators  and 
ex-school  administrators,  and  "scribblers"  or  academicians 
(lannaccone,  1967,  pp.  48-68). 

Type  II  structures  not  only  had  the  capacity  to 
prevent  legislation  from  being  passed,  but  had  the  capacity 
to  initiate  legislation.     Educators  generally  were  viewed 
positively  in  social  service,  but  viewed  lov/  in  power. 
Type  I  was  labelled  a  "squirearchy,"  but  Type  II  was  labelled 
an  "oligarchy."     lannaccone   (1967)  observed  that  this 
monolithic  form  fitted  the  politics  "preferred  by  pedagogues," 
the  "invisible"  politics  of  an  informal,  closed  system. 
While  teachers  were  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the 
pyramid  of  power  they  v;ere  less  than  adequately  represented, 
even  among  office  holders  in  their  own  associations   (pp.  62-66) 

The  third  type  of  structure   (Type  III)  was  designated 
"state-wide  fragmented."     In  this  type  the  distinctions  among 
educators  became  very  visible  to  legislators  who  were  then 
forced  to  take  sides.     lannaccone   (1967)   argued  that  the 
existence  of  the  monolithic  structure  was  a  necessary, 
even  if  not  a  sufficient,  cause  to  produce  a  state-wide 
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fragmented  pattern.     The  teachers'  organization  split  off 
from  the  unified  lobby  and  strove  to  bargain  directly 
with  the  legislature.     Clearly  teachers  were  no  longer 
interested  in  being  represented  by  a  leadership  cadre 
in  tune  with  administrators .     In  this  type  of  structure 
the  locus  of  accommodation  for  the  differing  views  moved 
to  the  legislature.     This  form  of  representation  lannaccone 
(1967)  referred  to  as  a  "polyarchy."     Disputes  over 
educational  legislation  were  mediated  or  refereed  by  the 
legislature.     Data,   lannaccone  noted,  were  inconclusive 
about  whether  or  not  Type  III  was  more  powerful  than 
Type  II  in  legislative  action   (pp.  43,   48,  53,  55,  72). 

The  fourth  type  of  structure   (Type  IV)  was  called 
a  "state-wide  syndical."     The  linkage  structure  was  a  formal 
government  commission  or  unit  wherein  interest  group- 
legislator  decision-making  took  place.     This  type  of  elite 
lannaccone   (1967)   termed  a  "synarchy"    (pp.  43,  49-50).  The 
condition  which  produced  the  syndical  form  was  the  deadlock 
caused  by  the  competition  and  fragmentation  of  Type  III.  In 
this  type,  there  is  a  reversion  to  the  monopolistic  struc- 
ture noted  in  Type  II,  and  the  locus  of  accommodation  is 
again  reached  outside  the  legislature,  although  in  this 
coalition  numerical  strength  is  in  the  hands  of  legislators. 
This  structure  has  broader  coalitions  than  Type  II.  Because 
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of  this,  more  internal  bargaining  takes  place  and  this  to 
some  extent  limits  gains  in  educational  legislation. 
Stability  is  restored,  however,  after  the  unstable  Type  III 
phase   (pp .   50 ,   73) . 

lannaccone   (1967)  observed  that  political  life 
displayed  "alternating  periods  of  relative  homeostasis  and 
abrupt  change"    (p.  38) .     He  saw  elements  of  alternation  in 
the  four  phases  or  types  described.     The  first  phase  v/as 
competitive  among  local  components;  the  second  phase, 
monopolistic  on  a  state-wide  basis;  the  third  phase, 
competitive  on  a  state-wide  organization  basis;  and  the 
fourth  phase  was  monopolistic,  though  government  regulated. 
Each  phase  was  not,  however,   just  a  simple  alternation  of 
competitive  and  monopolistic  power,  because  elements  of  the 
old  phase  survived  and  were  recombined  in  the  new  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  new  phase.     For  example,  a  leading 
scribbler  of  Type  I,  or  a  crippled  monolith  of  Type  II  may 
still  function  in  a  Type  III  or  Type  IV  structure   (pp.  38, 
79-80)  . 

Study  by  Usdan,  Minar ,  and  Hurwitz 

Usdan,  Minar,  and  Hurwitz   (1969)  collected  data  from 
12  states  concerning  the  influences  of  the  environment  and 
political  institutions  on  educational  issues.     These  authors 
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observed  that  the  basis  on  which  resources  were  allocated 
for  education  was  "fragmented."     Not  only  was  education 
directed  from  three  levels  of  government,  but  it  was 
financed  from  a  "grab-bag"  of  sources.     Of  particular 
concern  to  them  was  the  line  of  division  between  public 
schools  and  higher  education.     They  examined  the  present 
relationship  between  educational  levels,  and  the  ways  in 
which  this  relationship  affected  political  processes.  The 
study  of  each  state  included  sections  on  the  organization 
of  education,  crucial  issues  in  inter level  relationships, 
and  some  conclusions  about  the  future   (pp.  1-3,   11) . 

From  an  analysis  of  issues  in  Florida,  the  authors 
commented  that  teacher  militancy  outbursts  "have  had 
significant  implications"  because  the  state  aid  formula  was 
based  on  salaries  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Florida  Education  Association.  Since 
legislative  sessions  were   (at  the  time) ,  so  short  and  infre- 
quent, the  legislature  relied  heavily  on  outside  guidance. 
The  FEA  was  considered  to  be  "the  most  influential  private 
group  in  determining  education  policy"    (Usdan  et  al.,  1969, 
p.   26) .     Teacher  militancy,  however,  was  alienating  many 
groups  formerly  allied  with  the  FEA.     While  the  university 
spokesmen  did  not  feel  that  state  support  was  adequate  for 
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their  needs,  public  school  spokesmen  feared  that  junior 
colleges  and  universities  were  outpoliticing  them  in  the 
legislature   (pp.  26-31) . 

Usdan  et  al.    (1969)  reported  that  their  research 
was  drawn  primarily  from  two  sources — interviews,  and 
published  documents.     Key  informants  were  selected  from 
each  state,  and  they  "usually"  included  education  officials, 
executive  agency  officials,  legislators,   legislative  staff 
members,   leaders  and  staff  of  education-related  groups, 
knowledgeable  citizens,  and  newspaper  people.     In  addition, 
supplementary  evidence  was  used  from  a  variety  of  reports, 
statistical  documents,  staff  studies,  and  nev/spapers.  The 
interviews  were  "undirected"  in  nature,  and  the  list  of 
questions  used  as  a  guide  varied  somewhat  to  fit  the  role 
of  the  interviewer.     The  authors  observed  that  both  the 
selection  of  the  sample  and  the  "design  of  the  project 
limited  its  capacity  to  produce  systematic  generalization" 
(pp.  4-5). 

In  integrating  findings  from  the  12  states  studied, 
the  authors  found  a  good  deal  of  similarity,  including 
important  new  shifts  which  were  underway  in  most  states. 
The  high  value  placed  on  education  had  enhanced  the  power 
of  the  profession  and  brought  it  into  close  relationship  with 
lay  groups.     Educational  coalitions  were  formed,  built  around 
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the  teachers'  associations,  and  these  coalitions  were 
critical  elements  in  the  politics  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education.     Neither  branch  of  government  was  found  to 
be  strong,  coherent,  or  well-equipped.     Governors  often 
lacked  adequate  staff  and  effective  tools  for  dealing  with 
the  legislature.     Legislators  generally  were  ill-organized, 
ill-staffed,  and  submerged  by  a  flood  of  work.     They,  in 
effect,  had  to  delegate  initiatives  to  private  interests 
and  state  agencies.     This  resulted  in  a  piecemeal  state 
policy  which  was  slow  to  respond  to  changing  social  needs 
(pp.  167-178) . 

The  authors  of  this  study,  however,  saw  evidence  that 
the  traditional  form   (coalition)  of  educational  politics 
was  breaking  down,  the  most  obvious  cause  for  the  breakdown 
being  the  rise  of  teacher  militancy.     With  the  alteration 
and  perhaps  decline  of  the  "professional"  establishment 
the  role  of  the  state  structure  had  become  unsettled. 
Legislatures  that  once  looked  for  its  cues  on  educational 
policy  were  losing  their  sources  of  certainty  about  what 
was  educationally  acceptable  and  politically  feasible.  The 
"cumbrousness"  of  the  typical  state  structure  for  governing 
education  explained  in  part  the  inability  of  these  agencies 
to  move  strongly  into  leadership  positions.     The  authors 
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speculated  that  since  the  "familiar  political  defenses" 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  were  down,  the  legis- 
latures might  take  on  greater  responsibility  for  policy 
formulation   (Usdan  et  al.,  1969,  pp.  168,  171-172). 

Educational  Coalitions 

Michael  Usdan,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  previously 
discussed  study,  in  1969  published  an  article  entitled  "The 
Role  and  Future  of  State  Educational  Coalitions."  He 
reported,  from  a  1966  report  published  by  the  National  Council 
of  State  Education  Associations,  that  coalitions  or  coopera- 
tion was  a  general  feature  of  state  interest  groups.  Of 
the  48  states  surveyed,  27  had  some  kind  of  cooperating 
council  or  organization,  and  many  other  states  developed 
cooperation  through  less  formally  structured  coalitions  or 
lobbies.     Usdan   (1969)   stated,  however,  that  developments  in 
the  late  1960 's  made  it  difficult  for  coalitions  to  survive 
using  their  traditional  strategies.     Teacher  militancy  and 
aggressive  organizational  rivalry  had  increasingly  estranged 
teacher  groups  from  traditional  organizational  allies.  This 
was  most  acute  in  the  major  industrialized  states  where 
organized  labor  was  influential   (pp.   27-31,  33-34). 

Some  other  factors  noted  by  Usdan   (1969)   in  the 
weakening  of  educational  coalitions  were   (a)   a  pull  toward 
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localism  because  local  associations  were  becoming  the 
strong  link  in  teachers'  organizations,    (b)  different 
primary  interests  at  the  local  versus  the  state  level, 
(c)  the  fragmentation  within  the  ranks  of  professional 
organizations   (administrators  no  longer  were  a  part  of 
the  teachers'  associations),  (d)   the  altering  political 
complexion  of  many  states  as  reapportionment  gave  suburban 
areas  more  seats,    (e)   the  leadership  style  of  many  educational 
lobbies  was  attuned  to  the  political  style  of  rurally 
dominated  legislatures,  and   (f)   administrative  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  government  were  becoming  more  influential 
(pp.  35-37) . 

Usdan   (1969)  predicted  a  dangerous  power  vacuum 
which  educational  lobbies  must  strive  to  fill  if  public 
education  was  not  to  suffer.     Future  effectiveness  of 
educational  lobbies  would  depend  upon   (a)  a  new  lay 
leadership  to  offset  the  effects  of  fragmented  teachers' 
associations,    (b)  more  long-range  planning  by  educational 
lobbies,    (c)  a  closer  relationship  between  schools  and 
higher  education,    (d)   full-time  staff,  and   (e)  greater 
financial  support  (pp.  38,   39) . 
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Educational  Governance  Project 

The  1973  Educational  Governance  Project  (EGP)  was 
a  twelve-state  study  primarily  using  structured  interviews 
with  different  policy  actors,   including  legislative  leaders 
and  state  board  members   (Campbell  &  Mazzoni,  1976,  p.  20). 
This  two  and  one-half  year  study  was  funded  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  was  conducted  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

According  to  Campbell  and  Mazzoni   (1976)   the  purpose 
of  the  study  was  not  to  generate  hypotheses  but  to  search 
for  significant  data  about  how  state  public  school  policy 
was  determined.     The  orientation  of  the  study  emphasized 
relationships  among  the  actors  within  educational  policy 
systems  at  each  stage — issue  definition,  proposal  formula- 
tion, support  mobilization,  and  decision  enactment.  Educa- 
tion policy  was  presumed  to  be  a  competitive  process  and 
the  explanation  for  policy  decisions  was  based  upon  the 
patterns  of  accommodation  among  competing  actors   (pp.  4-8)  . 

The  12  states  studied  were  selected  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  state  board  and  the  chief  state  school 
officer  were  selected,   since  it  was  assumed  that  these 
variables  would  be  central  to  the  governance  models  that 
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would  eventually  be  developed.     Other  factors  considered 
in  the  selection  of  states  for  the  study  were   (a)  the 
inclusion  of  states  of  large  population,    (b)   states  repre- 
senting major  regions  of  the  country,    (c)  states  with  recent 
court  interventions,    (d)   several  pairs  of  comparable  state 
situations   (e.g.  political,  cultural,  and  socioeconomic 
development) ,  and   (e)   states  had  to  have  available  back- 
ground data   (Campbell  &  Mazzoni,  1976,  pp.  15,  16). 

After  background  data  were  collected  on  the  12 
states,  preliminary  visits  were  made  to  confer  with 
"informants."     Then  teams  composed  of  two  or  three  research 
associates  spent  three  weeks  in  each  of  the  states  using 
two  approaches — the  issue  area  approach,  and  the  policy 
systems   (and  reputational)  approach.     Since  policy-making 
might  not  be  the  same  for  different  issues,  various  kinds 
of  decisions  were  investigated.     Four  major  issues  were 
to  be  considered  in  each  state  according  to  perceived 
importance  as  commented  upon  by  several  key  actors  in  each 
state,  and  according  to  involvement  of  actors  and  govern- 
mental institutions  in  the  issue  area.     Included  in  the 
study  was  data  for  all  12  states  in  each  of  four  issue 
areas — school  finance,  professional  certification,  racial 
desegregation,  and  educational  program  improvement. 
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Campbell  and  Mazzoni   (1976)  described  the  method 
used  in  the  EGP  study  as 

an  examination  of  diverse  sources  including 
newspaper  files,  official  documents  and  reports, 
interest  group  publications,  and  other  written 
materials.     The  research  team  also  conducted 
interviews  with  both  issue  participants  and 
knowledgeable  informants.     Issue-oriented  inter- 
views were  not  highly  structured;  nor  was  a 
single  interview  schedule  used  with  all  respon- 
dents.   .    .interviewers  were  to  draw  selectively 
from  a  list  of  basic  questions.      (p.  18) 

Besides  the  issue  information  noted  above,  perceptions  of 

major  actors  were  obtained  about  role  performances 

(influence)   in  policy-making  relationships.     Ten  different 

structured  interview  schedules  were  constructed  for  these 

major  participants  in  each  state.     Over  400  interviews 

were  held  with  these  policy  actors.     The  authors  emphasized 

that  the  12  EGP  states  did  not  create  a  probability  sample, 

and  that  generalizations  made  pertained  only  to  the  states 

studied. 

Significant  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  ten  state  boards  studied  were  not  widely 
viewed  as  significant  actors  in  the  legislative  arena. 

2.  There  v/as  no  systematic  relationship  between 
the  influence  of  the  CSSO  in  the  legislature  area  and  his 
influence  in  the  agency  area. 

3.  CSSOs  exerted  in  general  great  influence  in 
the  state  agency  arena. 
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4.  CSSOs  varied  in  extent  of  involvement  in 
educational  policy-making. 

5.  Governors  varied  in  extent  of  involvement  in 
educational  policy-making;  those  more  involved  were  from 
states  where  legislatures  had  greater  technical  effec- 
tiveness . 

6.  In  most  states  the  education  lobby  was  seen  as 
fragmented,  but  no  state  fell  into  the  syndical  category 
(lannaccone ' s  Type  IV). 

7.  State  legislatures  played  the  most  vital  role 
in  the  determination  of  educational  policy. 

8.  The  education  lobby  was  among  the  top  groups 
in  education  policy  influence.     The  weakest  rating  noted 
was  in  Florida. 

9.  Teachers'  associations  ranked  highest  when  compared 
with  the  school  board  associations,  administrators'  associ- 
ations, and  teachers'   federations;  the  school  board  associ- 
ations ranked  second;  administrators  made  a  poor  showing. 

In  commenting  further  upon  the  results  of  the  EGP 
study,  Mazzoni  and  Campbell   (1976)   stated  that  non-educators 
were  becoming  more  involved  in  school  policy-making;  plural- 
ism, however,  was  being  countered  by  centralizing  trends 
caused  by  costs,  and  a  trend  toward  the  bifurcated  pattern 
caused  by  a  labor-management  cleavage.     They  wrote  that 
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By  the  beginning  of  1970 's  influence  in  many  state 
education  policy  systems  had  become  diffuse,  rela- 
tionships were  in  flux,  and  power  in  these  systems 
was  "up  for  grabs."     Former  allies,  notably  the 
school  boards  association  and  the  teacher  associations, 
were  publicly  at  odds  on  a  host  of  employer-employee 
issues.     (p.  2) 

In  writing  about  the  EGP  studies,  Mazzoni  (1978) 
observed  that  a  disunity  among  educators  was  associated 
with  diminished  influence  for  both  the  education  lobby  and 
the  CSSO.     He  predicted  greater  pluralism  including 
legislators  acting  on  educational  issues   (pp.  159-160). 
The  role  of  the  legislature  as  an  actor  rather  than  a 
referee  was  suggested  in  1951  by  David  Truman  in  The  Govern- 
ment Process.     Some  of  the  most  challenging  assignments 
were  those  of  locating  the  sources  of  initiation  of  educa- 
tional policy  and  of  identifying  the  roles  of  government 
actors   (pp.  xxvi-xxxi) . 

Raphael  Nystrand   (1976),  another  participant  in 
the  EGP,  interpreted  findings  in  terms  of  lannaccone ' s 
four  structured  types  of  linkage  of  organized  state 
education  interest  groups  and  the  legislature.     He  noted 
that  the  data  indicated  that  lannaccone  was  essentially 
correct  in  arguing  that  states  would  shift  from  Type  II  to 
Type  III.     In  state-wide  fragmented  cases  the  diminished 
stature  of  the  administrator  contrasted  markedly  with  the 
position  of  dominance  noted  by  lannaccone  in  the  state-wide 
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monolithic  type.     Nystrand  (1976)   suggested  that  lannaccone ' s 
categories  oversimplified  reality  in  that  they  ignored 
the  policy-making  roles  of  governors,  CSSOs,   state  boards 
of  education,   legislatures,  and  other  interest  groups. 
The  EGP  study  found  that  both  governors  and  CSSOs  were 
influential.     As  an  example,  Nystrand  stated  that  much  of 
the  impetus  for  change  in  the  Florida  foundation  formula 
could  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  urban  legislators 
who  responded  to  their  constituents   (pp.   260-261) . 


General  Analysis  of  State  Studies 

From  the  review  of  multiple  state  case  studies  noted 
above,  there  has  been  a  change  in  cohesion  versus  fragmen- 
tation of  educational  interest  groups  over  time.     In  1962 
Bailey,  Frost,  Marsh,  and  Wood  perceived  coalition  with 
little  party  divisions  in  the  eight  states  studied.  In 
the  opinion  of  these  authors,  cohesion  rather  than  fragmen- 
tation would  produce  greater  legislative  gains  for  public 
school  education.     In  1964  Masters,   Salisbury,  and  Eliot 
found  that  cohesion  or  coalition  was  the  dominant  form  in 
two  of  the  three  states  studied.     However,  fragmentation 
and  political  arena  conflict  were  noted  in  one  of  the  states. 
In  this  state  support  for  public  school  education  had 
declined  in  the  decade  previous  to  the  study. 
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From  a  study  of  12  states  in  1968  Usdan,  Minar,  and 
Hurwitz  found  important  new  shifts  underway  which  were 
breaking  down  the  traditional  cohesive  forms  of  educational 
politics.     These  authors  speculated  that  the  legislatures 
themselves  might  take  on  greater  responsibility  for 
policy  formulation.     Usdan  predicted  a  dangerous  power 
vacuum,  which  might  be  to  the  detrim.ent  of  public  education. 
Campbell  and  Mazzoni,  involved  with  the  1973  Educational 
Governance  Project,   found  a  fragmented  lobby  in  most  of 
the  12  states  studied,  and  that  state  legislatures  played 
the  most  vital  role  in  determining  educational  policy. 
These  authors,  however,   found  that  the  education  lobby  was 
perceived  to  be  among  the  top  groups  in  influence  on  educa- 
tional policy.     This  observation  was  in  contradiction  to 
the  expectation  or  speculation  of  the  authors  of  the 
earlier  studies. 

Martin  Burlingame  and  Terry  G.  Geske   (1979)  made 
a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  multiple  state  case 
studies  involving  politics  in  education.     They  commented 
that  the  chief  sources  of  data  for  these  studies  were  histori- 
cal documents  and  elite  interviews.     Not  only  were  interview 
schedules  and  methods  used  to  select  interviewees  generally 
not  available,  but  it  was  clear  that  interview  schedules 
were  not  rigidly  structured  or  uniform  and  that  a  reputational 
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technique  was  used  to  select  interviewees.     Only  Mazzoni 
and  Campbell  included  their  interview  schedule,  but  their 
interviewers  were  to  draw  selectively  from  the  basic 
questions . 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  their  article,  Burlingame 
and  Geske   (1979)  discussed  the  "new  politics"  of  education. 
They  observed  that  many  scholars  and  others  have  suggested 
a  dramatic  change  in  the  state  politics  of  education  in 
the  past  decade.     Collective  bargaining,  teacher  militancy, 
and  pressures  for  fiscal  restraint  were  forces  which  have 
stimulated  the  fragmentation  of  educational  coalitions. 
Public  attitudes  were  concerned  with  limited  growth  and 
more  fiscal  austerity.     Education  was  seen  to  be  in  overt 
competition  with  other  governmental  services  for  fiscal 
resources.     These  factors  characterized  the  new  politics 
of  a  highly  pluralistic  and  politicized  decision-making 
process   (p .  50 ) . 

After  reviewing  the  studies  these  authors  concluded 
that  there  was  not  much  evidence  that  a  new  politics 
existed  in  state  level  educational  politics;  rather,  they 
suggested  that  the  politics  of  education  is  still  a  politics 
of  interest  groups.     They  observed,  however,  that  further 
investigation  is  necessary  to  accurately  assess  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  new  politics  of  education.     Five  areas  for 
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future  research  in  order  to  build  a  body  of  knowledge 
were  suggested:     (a)  the  professionalizing  tendencies  of 
state  governments,    (b)   the  trade-offs  between  professional 
status  and  increasing  funding,    (c)   the  role  of  public 
opinion,    (d)   the  changes  occurring  over  time,  and   (e)  the 
relations  among  various  levels  of  government. 

In  speaking  about  the  theoretical  framework  for 
these  studies,  Burlingame  and  Geske   (1979)  stated  that, 
as  in  the  field  of  sociology,  most  of  the  studies  lacked 
rigor.     While  they  termed  these  studies  an  important 
starting  point,  the  authors  stated  that  "most  of  the  studies 
we  reviewed  permit  neither  theory  formulation  nor  theory 
testing.     Finally,  few  of  the  authors  seemed  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  their  case  studies  to  generate  larger 
theoretical  frames"   {p.  65) . 

Susan  Fuhrman   (1980)   in  "School  Finance  Reform  in 
the  1980s,"  noted  that  in  the  1970 's  a  variety  of  forces 
increased  the  influence  of  legislatures,  and  particularly 
governors,  and  "decreased  the  cohesiveness  of  the  educational 
establishment"    (p.  123) .     She  stated  that  the  most  interest- 
ing political  developments  of  the  1980 's  "may  be"  the 
realignment  of  education  interests,  especially  if  educators 
are  to  survive  the  political,  demographic,  and  fiscal 
maelstroms  that  lie  ahead.     Fuhrman  predicted  the  return  of 
the  education  lobby  in  some  revised  form   (pp.  123-124)  . 
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Summary 

Literature  about  state  educational  lobbies  was 
reviev7ed  to  obtain  information  about  the  effectiveness 
of  fragmentation  of  such  lobbies  versus  unity  of  these 
lobbies.     In  a  study  by  Bailey,  Frost,  Marsh,  and  Wood 
(1962)  of  eight  northeastern  states,  the  authors  found 
that  a  coalition,  or  a  unity,  of  these  lobbies  was  the 
dominant  characteristic,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
cooperative  action  was  the  more  successful  way  to  influence 
educational  policy-making.     In  a  1964  study  by  Masters, 
Salisbury,  and  Eliot,  the  authors  found  that  a  fragmented 
lobby  was  likely  to  result  in  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty 
for  educational  lobby  groups,  and  that  these  groups 
perceived  they  would  be  more  successful  with  a  unified 
approach  and  resulting  predictable  decision-making.  Usdan, 
Minar,  and  Hurwitz    (1969)   studied  12  states  and  found, 
despite  important  shifts  underway,  that  coalitions  were 
very  influential  factors  in  educational  policy-making. 
Changes  noted,  however,  involved  teacher  militancy  and  the 
breaking  down  of  coalitions.     These  authors  speculated  that 
with  a  lack  of  unity  in  education  the  legislature  might  take 
on  greater  responsibility  for  policy  formulation. 
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Campbell  and  Mazzoni   (1976)  reported  on  the  1973 
Educational  Governance  Project  involving  a  study  of  12 
states.     They  found  fragmentation  a  prevailing  pattern 
with  state  legislatures  playing  the  most  vital  role  in 
determining  educational  policy.     Teachers'  organizations, 
however,  ranked  highest  in  influence  of  the  educational 
groups,  and  the  educational  lobby  was  ranked  among  the 
top  groups  in  policy  influence.     In  reviewing  these  and 
other  case  studies  Burlingame  and  Geske   (1979)  stated 
that  these  studies  permitted  neither  theory  formulation 
nor  theory  testing. 

lannaccone   (1967) ,  in  a  well-known  post-factum 

examination  of  some  state  studies,  developed  a  four-stage 

typology  to  describe  educational  interest  groups  and 

government  structure.     In  this  typology,  it  was  suggested 

that  states  passed  through  four  stages  of  structure: 

(a)   locally  based  disparate,    (b)   state-wide  monolithic, 

(c)   state-wide  fragmented,  and   (d)   state-wide  syndical. 

lannaccone  could  not  predict,  from  the  data  available, 

whether  or  not  a  state-wide  monolithic  structure  (coalition) 
was  more  or  less  powerful  than  a  state-wide  fragmented 

lobby. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
CONCERNING  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Introduction 

The  studies  concerning  educational  interest  groups 
noted  in  the  previous  chapter  indicated,  or  predicted, 
what  might  come  about  in  terms  of  state  educational  interest 
groups.     Yet,  with  the  exception  of  lannaccone ' s  typology, 
these  studies  have  been  noted  as  lacking  theoretical  formula- 
tion. 

The  writer  has  reviewed  literature  from  political 
science  and  organizational  fields  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  theoretical  perspective  to  apply  to  state  educational 
interest  groups.     The  terms  "lobby,"  "pressure  group,"  and 
"interest  group"  evoke  different  emotions  among  most  citizens. 
These  terms  and  the  more  recently  used  "single  interest 
group"  have  a  somewhat  sinister  or  selfish  meaning  to  many 
citizens,  for  they  are  viewed  as  working  against  good 
governmental  decisions.     Yet,  many  other  citizens  view  these 
terms  positively  and  see  these  interest  groups  as  ways  in 
which  citizen  interests  are  properly  expressed.     Truman  (1951) 
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was  among  political  writers  who  gave  interest  groups 
legitimacy  and,   in  effect,   saw  interest  groups  as  the 
essential  elements  of  what  we  call  government. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  relevant 
literature  about  the  theory  of  interest  groups  including 
discussion  of  how  and  why  they  are  formed  and  why  people 
participate  in  them.     Also  discussed  in  this  chapter  are 
coalitions,  the  usefulness  of  typologies  in  understanding 
groups,  and  the  developing  role  of  legislatures  and  legis- 
lative staffs.     Finally,  the  chapter  is  concluded  with  a 
theoretical  discussion  and  a  statement  of  propositions  to 
be  examined  in  the  study. 

Unified  Lobbies  or  Coalitions 

The  effect  of  the  fragmentation  of  unified  interest 
groups  or  coalitions  is  a  central  theme  of  this  dissertation. 
Consequently,  the  literature  was  reviewed  concerning  this 
aspect  of  interest  groups.     Several  writers  have  commented 
upon  the  cohesion  or  fragmentation  of  an  organized  lobby  or 
interest  group.     For  example,  Truman   (1951)   stated  that 
instability  was  endemic  to  political  interest  groups   (p.  210) 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Wilson   (1973)   stated  that 
organizations  rarely  form  lasting  coalitions   (p.  267). 
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Clearly,  if  integrative  mechanisms  do  not  work,  there  are 
forces  ready  to  fragment  the  organization.     Easton  (1957) 
also  noted  that  an  individual  is  ready  to  shift  allegiance 
from  one  set  of  political  authorities  to  another  if  there 
is  a  considerable  disparity  between  perceived  and  desired 
images  about  the  system.     He  noted,  however,  that  the  range 
of  variation  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  political 
system  would  have  to  be  settled  empirically  rather  than 
theoretically   (pp.   313-315) .     Concerning  a  fragmented 
lobby,  Browne   (1977)   observed  that  it  was  outrageous  to 
think  that  legislative  decision-making  could  be  helped  by 
a  plethora  of  interest  groups  each  articulating  a  contra- 
dictory position   (p.   55) .     Since  resources  are  scarce, 
cooperation,  rather  than  undermining,   is  necessary. 

Individuals  who  make  up  a  coalition  are  likely  to 
be  similar  in  respect  to  age,  sex,  social  class,  and 
ideology   (Wilson,  1973,  p.  270).     Therefore,  sharp  changes 
in  these  homogeneous  factors  would  be  expected  to  produce 
disturbances  which  in  turn  may  lead  to  fragmentation. 

Typologies  of  Organization 

As  noted  in  Chapter  Two,  lannaccone ' s  analysis  of 
state  educational  studies  resulted  in  his  four-type  typology 
to  describe  the  linkage  between  educational  interest  groups 
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and  government.     From  a  welter  of  data  a  conceptual  scheme 
or  pattern  was  found  or  developed  which  helped  to  provide 
insight  into  and  understanding  of  these  events.     In  addition 
to  descriptive  categories,  a  typology  may  include  a  dynamic 
or  predictive  dimension.     For  example,  lannaccone  predicted 
a  movement  over  time  from  Type  I  to  Type  IV.     A  typology 
then  may  be  a  very  useful  and  insightful  way  of  grouping 
or  classifying  events  and  the  relationship  between  events. 
Blau  and  Scott   (1962)  referred  to  a  typology  as  a  multi- 
dimensional classification   (p.  41). 

A  variety  of  typologies  about  organizations  are 
contained  in  organizational  literature.     Some  of  these 
typologies  are  somewhat  similar  and  related  to  the  composite 
theory  which  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  Therefore, 
mention  is  now  made  of  several  of  these  typologies  as  an 
introduction  to  this  section. 

Clark  and  Wilson   (1961)  analyzed  an  organization  in 
terms  of  major  incentives  offered  to  its  members.  Material 
incentives  were  related  to  tangible  goods,  such  as  jobs  and 
taxes;  solidary  incentives  were  related  to  socializing  and 
friendship;  and  purposive  incentives  were  related  to  ideologi- 
cal satisfactions   (pp.   129-166) .     A  somewhat  similar  typology 
was  found  in  studies  of  small  groups  by  Benne  and  Sheats 
(1948)  through  an  analysis  of  functional  roles   (using  factor 
analysis) .     These  roles  were   (a)   a  group  task  role  involving 
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group  effort  to  reach  group  goals;    (b)  a  group-maintenance 
role  involving  the  strengthening  of  the  group  by  affective 
and  supportive  relations;  and   (c)  individual  roles  involving 
the  satisfaction  of  the  individual's  needs  through  such 
activities  as  personal  recognition  and  aggression   (pp.  44-48) . 

Simon   (1957)  also  used  a  tripartite  typology  in 
considering  the  types  of  participants  in  an  organization. 
The  three  types  were   (a)  the  customer,  who  valued  organiza- 
tional objectives;    (b)   the  entrepreneur  who  was  concerned 
with  how  the  organization  operated  internally;  and 

(c)  the  employee  who  obtained  personal  goals  (pp.  114-117). 
Blau  and  Scott  (1962)  developed  a  typology  of  organizations 
based  on  the  prime  beneficiary  (cui  bono)  of  the  organi- 
za-tion.  They  noted  (a)  mutual  benefit  associations  whose 
prime  beneficiary  was  the  membership;  (b)  business  concerns 
with  owners  as  the  prime  beneficiaries;  (c)  service  organi- 
zations where  the  client  was  the  prime  beneficiary;  and 

(d)  commonweal  organizations  where  the  public  at  large 
was  the  prime  beneficiary   (pp.  42-43) . 

Three  Theories  to  Analyze  Interest  Groups 

A  review  of  literature  revealed  at  least  three 
distinct  groups  of  theories  for  analyzing  interest  groups 
which  may  be  termed   (a)   sociological  theory;    (b)  exchange" 
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theory,  and  (c)  rational  theory.     These  theories  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  and  a  theoretical 
framework  for  this  study  is  developed  from  these  theories. 

Sociological  Theory 

Truman's   (1951)  comprehensive  work,  The  Governmental 
Process,  is  the  major  basis  for  the  sociological  theory. 
In  analyzing  Canadian  teacher  interest  groups,  Manzer  (1969) 
called  Truman's  theory  of  organization  "the  sociological 
theory."    According  to  Mahood   (1967),  Truman  resurrected 
and  modified  concepts  expounded  in  Arthur  F.  Bentley's 
The  Process  of  Government   (published  in  1908)  concerning 
group  activity;  and  Truman's  speculative  study  of  groups 
added  much  to  the  understanding  of  the  political  process 
(p.  18).     Gar son  termed  Truman's  The  Governmental  Process 
a  "modern  classic"  which  became  a  central  part  of  a  new 
period  of  growth  in  political  science;  one  which  emphasized 
the  interest  group  approach  to  politics   (Garson,  1978,  p.  9). 

Another  important  work  involving  pluralism  and 
groups  was  Dahl's  Who  Governs?   (1961),  involving 
the  study  of  decision-making  processes  in  New  Haven.  This 
work  became  a  pluralist  classic,  and  supported  Dahl's  earlier 
stated  view  of  government  machinery  as  being  divided  and 
subdivided  with  "numerous  groups  of  officials  in  competition 
and  conflict  with  each  other"    (Dahl,  1956,  p.  137).  The 
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methodology  used  became  known  as  the  decision-making  (a 
decision  analysis)  approach  to  studying  power  structures. 
Generally,  the  pluralistic  view  supported  (a)  the  widespread 
sharing  of  power  by  groups  and  individuals  (fragmentation) 
in  decision-making,    (b)  reciprocal  power  relationships, 
and   (c)   changes  in  influence  over  time  and  from  issue  to 
issue   (Peterson,  1974,  p.  359). 

The  publication  of  The  Governmental  Process  at  the 
height  of  the  cold  war  may  be  of  significance  in  helping 
to  explain  its  widespread  influence  within  the  scholarly 
community.     In  the  early  1950 's  extreme  conservatism 
appeared  to  be  the  form  of  mass  politics.     Scholars,  however, 
generally  were  liberal  in  outlook,  and  stressed  the  value 
of  pluralistic  politics  which  allowed  organized  interest 
groups  to  be  heard  and  the  consequences  of  policy  to  be 
debated   (Wilson,  1973,  p.  344).     In  a  pluralistic  system, 
Presthus   (1964)  observed  that  political  power  was  fragmented 
among  the  branches  of  government  and  shared  between  the 
state  and  a  multitude  of  private  groups  and  individuals   (p.  10) 
Group  pressures  were  essentially  beneficial  to  society 
because  they  were  constantly  moderated  by  pressures  resulting 
from  widespread  overlapping  group  memberships   (Truman,  1951, 
pp.  158-168).     According  to  Lindblom  (1968)   interest  groups 
were  "important  instruments"  for  helping  legislators  by 
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showing  them  with  "fact  and  analysis"  how  to  reach  a  decision 
(p.  66) .     They  were  seen  then  to  provide  an  essential  infor- 
mation service.     While  the  operation  of  pressure  groups 
(political  pluralism)  was  sometimes  chaotic  and  sometimes 
selfish,  the  fact  that  they  could  pursue  their  interests 
freely  and  openly  was  a  sign  "that  our  political  processes 
are  in  a  healthy  state"    (Mahood,  1967,  p.  303). 

Truman   (1951)  argued  that  governmental  decisions 
are  the  result  of  effective  access  to  government  by  various 
interests.     He  noted  that  the  stability  of  these  decisions 
depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  supporting  interests  and 
on  the  severity  of  disturbances  in  the  society  which  affected 
that  strength   (p.  50  7)  .     Truman  explained  the  organization 
of  groups  in  terms  of  reaction  to  environmental  disturbances 
which  upset  established  patterns  of  interaction.     A  profound 
disturbance  may  result  in  the  formation  of  an  association 
to  stabilize  group  relations.     Modern  society  has  produced 
more  interactions  between  people,  and  pressure  group  politics 
is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  a  society  is  modernized. 
A  disturbance,  then,  may  set  off  a  "wave"  of  interest  groups 
or  establish  patterns  of  interaction  which  not  only  form  and 
guide  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  their  pariticipants  but 
attempt  to  exert  power  over  other  groups.     Truman  argued 
that  the  behavior  which  constituted  the  process  of  government 
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could  not  be  adequately  understood  apart  from  groups — 
especially  active  organized  interest  groups   (pp.   43,  59, 
502-505)  . 

An  organization's  effective  access  to  governinent 
involved   (a)  the  group's  position  in  society — its  status, 
how  it  plays  the  rules  of  the  game,  whether  government 
officials  are  members,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  source  of 
information;    (b)   factors  internal  to  the  group—the  degree 
of  organization,  cohesion,  leadership  skills,  resources;  and 
(c)   the  structure  of  legislative  institutions   (Truman,  1971, 
pp.  506-507) . 

This  sociological  approach  to  the  understanding  of 
interest  groups  emphasized  the  environment,  disturbances  in 
relationships,  the  resulting  formation  or  adaptation  of 
interest  groups,  cohesion  of  interest  groups,  their  power 
over  members,  and  their  ability  to  obtain  access  to  govern- 
ment.    While  government  may  be  more  than  a  passive  participant, 
government  action,  independent  of  pressure  group  influence, 
was  not  stressed.     And,  of  course,   individual  action  was 
largely  controlled  by  group  norms  and  activities.     In  summary, 
the  formation  and  political  actions  of  groups  was  a  spon- 
taneous process  stimulated  by  forces  acting  on  people,  rather 
than  the  result  of  an  elite  leadership  activity. 
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Exchange  Theory  of  Groups 

In  an  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  The 
Governmental  Process ^  written  twenty  years  after  the  first 
edition,  Truman   (1971)   stated  that  if  he  were  rewriting 
the  book  he  would  give  considerably  more  prominence  to  the 
function  of  the  elite  in  the  organization   (p.  xliv) .  The 
role  of  the  elite  in  policy-making  was  documented  by  Floyd 
Hunter  in  Community  Power  Structure   (1953) .     Hunter  found 
that  a  relatively  few  prominent  persons  dictated  policy- 
making in  a  large  coromunity  of  500,000  people.     This  was 
further  developed  on  the  state  level  by  Hunter   (1959)  in 
his  description  of  politics  in  South  Carolina.  Hunter's 
South  Carolina  views  seem.ed  to  be  corroborated  by  the  study 
reported  by  McMillan   (1963) .     In  the  monopolistic  structure 
observed  by  McMillan,  many  of  the  elite  did  not  hold  public 
office.     Hunter's  methodology  was  based  on  survey  research 
of  the  reputational  aspect  of  power,  using  in-depth  inter- 
views of  prominent  persons   (Nunnery  and  Kimbrough,   1971,  p.  26). 

Salisbury   (1969)  concentrated  upon  the  role  of  the 
entrepreneur  or  elite  who  made  potential  members  aware  of 
the  benefits  of  joining  an  organization.     His  argument  was 
that  interest  group  formation,  growth,  death,     and  lobbying 
activity  can  be  explained  by  regarding  them  as  "exchange 
relationships  between  entrepreneurs/organizers,  who  invest 
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in  a  set  of  benefits,  which  are  then  offered  to  potential 
members"   (p.  2) .     The  success  of  an  organization  was  then 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  entrepreneurship  which 
involved  a  mutually  satisfactory  exchange  between  the 
members  and  the  entrepreneur.     This  view  of  organizational 
development  focussed  upon  the  leader  as  the  main  impetus, 
rather  than  disturbances  in  society. 

Salisbury   (1969)   further  argued  that  the  sociological 
theory  did  not  adequately  explain  organizational  failures. 
He  stated  that  it  was  the  entrepreneur,  not  the  group,  in 
an  organization  who  was  the  initiator  of  the  enterprise.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  ideological  factors  in  organi- 
zational development,  and  noted  also  that  groups  which 
stressed  values  exclusively  were  unstable  and  transient 
(pp.  7-20). 

In  examining  83  public  interest  groups.  Berry  (1978) 
found  that  about  two-thirds  of  them  were  initiated  by 
entrepreneurs  and  only  about  one-third  initiated  by  distur- 
bances.    He  concluded  that  many  organizations  existed 
simply  because  of  the  single-minded  determination  and  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  entrepreneur   (pp.   395-397) . 

From  an  analysis  of  studies  of  small  groups.  Verba 
(1961)  concluded  that  the  degree  to  which  a  charismatic 
leader  identified  with  the  membership  gave  him  leeway  to 
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deviate  somewhat  from  group  norms .     The  leader  had  what 

was  termed  "acceptance  capital."    Verba  observed  that  the 

rejection  of  one  leader  often  aided  the  process  of  change 

because  of  a  tendency  of  followers  to  suspend  the  rules 

for  a  new  leader  during  what  was  often  a  short  honeymoon 

period   (pp.  201-203) . 

From  a  series  of  studies  concerning  political 

alienation,  David  C.  Schwartz,  a  political  scientist, 

reasoned  that  the  individual 

will  reinvest  the  identification  he  withdrew  from  the 
political  system  (and  its  leaders,  groups,  ideologies, 
etc.)   if  the  counter-elites,  counter-groups,  counter- 
cultures that  are  bidding  for  his  support  convince 
him  that  his  value  conflict  and  his  perceptions  of 
inefficacy  will  thereby  be  reduced  or  reversed. 
(Schwartz,   1973,  p.  28) 

Individuals  become  alienated  when  they  perceive  that  the 

political  system  is  incapable  of  being  consistent  with 

their  fundamental  politicized  values.     They  withdraw 

identification  from  it;  and  since  the  link  between  these 

values  and  conformist  behavior  is  thereby  weakened,  they 

are  likely  to  select  a  new  and  nonconformist  behavior  mode 

(Schwartz,  1973,  p.  159) .     Hence  new  leadership  may  more 

readily  sell  a  new  approach. 

In  a  study  of  regional  educational  organizations  in 

Florida,  Ralph  Kimbrough   (1979)  concluded  that  survival  or 

death  of  the  organization  was  more  related  to  leadership 
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and  organizational  arrangement  than  to  destructive  forces 
in  the  environment   (p.  41) .     Of  course,  throughout  history 
the  examples  of  the  impact  of  dedicated  leaders  upon 
organizations  are  numerous. 

According  to  the  exchange  theory,   it  is  the 
entrepreneur   (leader,  organizer,  elite)  who  makes  members 
or  potential  members  aware  of  the  benefits  of  the  organi- 
zation, or  of  a  change  in  organization.     Particularly  if 
members  have  doubts  about  their  efficacy  in  the  system  or 
organization,  there  is  fertile  ground  for  nev;  leadership 
with  new  values.     The  skill,  charisma,  and  commitment  of 
the  leader  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  formation, 
or  reformation,  and  success  of  many  interest  groups.  This 
second  approach  suggested  for  analyzing  educational 
interest  group  formation  and  fragmentation  is  to  stress 
the  prime  importance  of  dedicated  leadership,  and  the 
potential  for  ideological  commitment  involving  a  change 
in  norms . 

Rational  Theory  of  Interest  Groups 

Olson's  The  Logic  of  Collective  Action   (1965)  is 
the  basis  for  the  rational  theory  of  interest  groups.  His 
work  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  about  group  theory 
involving  the  "costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  courses 
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of  action  open  to  individuals  in  groups  of  different 
sizes"    (p.  21) .     These  relationships  include  such  factors 
as  cost,  the  rate  at  which  the  good  is  obtained,  the  size 
of  the  group,  the  fraction  of  the  group  gain  each  indi- 
vidual receives,  the  group  gain,   and  the  individual  gain. 

Olson   (1965)   stressed  the  importance  of  the  rational 
and  self-interested  individual  rather  than  charismatic 
leadership,  and  questioned  the  group  theory  tissumption 
that  groups  of  individuals  with  coirimon  interests  would 
attempt  to  further  these  common  interests.     A  rational 
individual  calculates  the  costs  and  benefits  of  belonging 
to  an  organization  and  will  join  only  if  the  benefits  are 
at  least  as  great  as  the  costs  of  belonging   {pp.   1-2,  48-51) 

Olson  expressed  his  assumptions  in  mathematical 
form  and  solved  for  varying  arrangements  of  the  factors. 
Olson  provided,  however,  a  "non-technical"  summary  and 
explanation  of  his  v/or^.  and  avoided  using  the  diagramjnatic- 
matheraatical  language  of  economics  where  feasible.     hs  an 
economist  using  the  tools  of  economic  theory,  he  pointed 
out  that  his  conclusions  were  just  as  relevent  to  the 
sociologist  and  the  political  scientist  as  to  the  economist 
(pp.   21-23) . 
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Olson   (1965)   commented  about  large  groups: 

A  lobbying  organization,  or  indeed  a  labor  union 
or  any  other  organization,  working  in  the  interests 
of  a  large  group  of  firms  or  workers  in  some 
industry,  would  get  no  assistance  from  the  rational, 
self-interested  individuals  in  that  industry. 
This  would  be  true  even  if  everyone  in  the  industry 
were  absolutely  convinced  that  the  proposed  program 
was  in  their  interest.      (p.  11) 

In  a  very  small  group,  however,  where  each  member  gets  a 

substantial  proportion  of  the  total  gain  simply  because 

there  are  few  members,  a  collective  good  can  be  provided 

by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  members.     They  can  see 

the  perceptible  difference  their  contribution  makes  to 

benefits  of  belonging  to  the  organization   (p.   34) . 

By  Olson's  argument,  rational  self-interested  in- 
dividuals will  not  act  to  achieve  their  common  or  group 
interests.     If  a  public  or  collective  good  cannot  be  with- 
held from  others  in  the  group,  only  a  selective  economic 
incentive  will  stimulate  a  rational  individual  in  a 
latent  group  to  act  in  a  group-oriented  way. 

In  commenting  upon  the  development  of  the  study  of 
interest  groups  since  1951,  Truman   (1971)   stated  that  the 
most  suggestive  theoretical  contribution  in  this  time  period 
was  made  by  Olson.     Truman   (1971)  said: 
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Briefly,  the  thrust  of  Olson's  argximent  is  that 
a  large  aggregate  of  individuals  sharing  a  common 
interest  will  not,   if  they  are  acting  rationally 
and  economically,  come  together  as  a  lobbying 
organization,   since  the  product  of  so  doing  is  a 
collective  or  public  good — that  is,  a  good  that 
cannot  be  derived  to  anyone  in  the  aggregate  who 
refuses  to  "buy"  in   (in  this  case,  to  join  the 
organization  and  pay  dues) .     In  the  absence  of 
coercion  or  some  kind  of  inducement  that  can  be 
restricted  to  participants   (those  who  "buy")  the 
public  good  will  not  be  produced   (the  organization 
will  not  be  formed) ,  assuming  that  the  individuals 
in  the  aggregate  are  numerous  and  that  they  are 
acting  in  a  rational,  economizing  fashion, 
(p.  xxviii) 

In  a  1969  article  Manzer  contrasted  the  "economic" 
theory  of  interest  groups  as  developed  by  Olson  with  the 
"sociological"  theory  as  mentioned  above.     In  applying 
these  theories  to  Canadian  teachers'  associations,  Manzer 
found  that  there  was  evidence  not  only  of  a  sociological 
explanation  for  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations, 
but  that  there  was  evidence  that  one  or  more  selective 
inducements  contributed  to  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  these  associations.     For  example,  the  rapid 
formation  of  teachers'  associations  in  the  early  1900 's  was 
in  tune  with  Trum.an '  s  proposition  that  "severe  distur- 
bances" produce  associations  to  stabilize  group  relations. 
Disturbances  noted  included  teacher  dissatisfaction  with 
salaries  which  did  not  keep  pace  with  war-time  inflation, 
post-war  ideas  of  social  equality,  willingness  of  groups 
to  get  involved  in  politics,  compulsory  education  laws. 
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shortages  of  teachers,  and  urbanization.     In  addition  to 
these  factors  teachers'  organizations  could  provide  such 
selective  incentives  as  "individual  protective  services, 
professional  exchange,  and  social  initiatives"    (pp.   106-107) . 
In  reviewing  the  automatic  membership  provisions  of 
Canadian  teachers'  associations,  Manzer  concluded  that 
little  influence  would  be  lost  if  such  provisions  were 
withdrav/n,  but  that  it  would  be  very  different  if  selective 
benefits  were  withdrawn   (p.   114) . 

Because  Manzer   (1969)  observed  that  teacher 
behavior  in  joining  associations  was  not  always  rational 
he  reformulated  Olson 'a  theory  to  incorporate  relevent 
ideas  from  sociological  theory   (such  as  collective  benefits) . 
By  expressing  these  assumptions  in  mathematical  form  and 
analyzing  them,  Manzer  concluded  that  Olson's  assumption- 
of  individual  rationality  v/as  not  weakened  by  the  addition 
of  collective  benefits,  and  in  the  absence  of  selective 
inducements  or  coercion  "a  pressure  group  cannot  be  success- 
fully maintained  over  time"    (p.   116) . 

Pamela  Oliver   (1980)   stated  that  the  "rationality 
of  collective  action  varies  from  situation  to  situation, 
depending  upon  the  cost  of  the  good,   its  value  to  an 
individual,  the  probability  that  the  good  would  be  provided 
without  contribution,  and  the  effect  of  group  size  on 
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these  conditions.     In  a  theoretical  analysis  of  rewards 
and  punishments  as  selective  incentives  for  collective 
action  she  explained   (using  mathematical  models  as  did 
Olson)  that  positive  and  negative  selective  incentives 
have  different  structural  implications  when  used  to  induce 
collective  action.     Positive  selective  incentives  are 
given  to  "those  who  have  cooperated, "  while  negative 
selective  incentives  are  distributed  to  those  who  have 
not  cooperated.     She  concluded  that  positive  incentives 
are  especially  efficient  in  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  a  group   (an  elite) ,  whereas  negative  incentives  are 
needed  to  ensure  unanimous  cooperation   (mass  of  membership) 
in  costly  collective  action,  but  have  side  effects  of 
disharmony   (p.   1364) . 

Moe   (1980a),  in  "A  Calculus  of  Group  Membership," 
also  extended  Olson's  work  by  relaxing  assumptions  to 
allow  for  a  broader  range  of  individual  values  and  percep- 
tions, such  as  ideology,  social  pressures,  and  efficacy. 
Moe  commented  that  two  types  of  criticism  had  been  expressed 
about  Olson's  views:     one  contended  that  other  kinds  of 
incentives  influenced  the  individual's  decision,  such 
incentives  as  ideology,  moral  principles,  and  social 
pressures;  the  other  criticism  was  that  individuals  were 
not  "perfectly  informed"  about  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
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political  success,  and  that  "subjective  estimates"  of 
such  quantities  may  well  place  a  higher  value  on  politics. 
Most  formal  extensions  of  Olson's  model  were  "essentially 
efforts  to  develop  the  original  analysis  of  collective 
goods  with  greater  rigor"  including  "the  optimal  provision 
of  collective  good,  the  relationship  between  optimality 
and  group  size,  the  role  of  income  effects,  the  existence 
of  equilibrium  solutions."    Moe  suggested  that  this  kind 
of  approach  did  not  address  some  of  the  most  basic  aspects 
of  interest  groups   (pp.   594-595)  . 

To  look  at  these  aspects  Moe   (1980a)  attempted  to 
build  on  Olson's  analyses  by  relaxing  the  assumption  of 
perfect  information;  by  taking  dues,  selective  incentives 
and  collective  goods  into  account  simultaneously  as 
influencing  an  individual's  choice;  and  by  allowing  for 
non-economic  inducements,  since  people  "join  groups  for 
reasons  ranging  from  ideological  commitment  to  perceptions 
of  efficacy,"  not  just  for  economic  inducements   (p.  567). 
Moe  concluded  from  his  mathematical  analysis  that  an  indi- 
vidual will  join  the  group  when  "the  value  of  selective 
incentives  exceeds  the  amount  kept  by  the  organization 
plus  the  amount  wasted  on  politics"    (p.  613).     An  allowance 
for  efficacy  leads  to  a  more  politicized  perspective  on 
group  membership  than  the  one  popularized  by  Olson. 
Non-economic  incentives  may  also  affect  an  individual's 
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evaluation  of  collective  goods  and  selective  benefits. 
For  example,  purposive  incentives  based  on  values,  political 
ideology,  and  notions  of  right  and  wrong  may  be  very 
important.     In  addition,  solidary  selective  incentives 
involving  social  pressure  may  provide  important,  if  somewhat 
intangible,  benefits.     When  efficacy  and  non-material 
incentives  come  into  play  politics  need  not  be  a  by-product 
at  all.     Some  individuals  may  "rationally  join"  an  organiza- 
tion for  political  reasons  and/or  social  activities.  Moe 
concluded  that  something  beyond  the  "logic  of  membership" 
(which  involved  the  setting  up  of  assumptions  and  the 
use  of  mathematical  equations)  was  now  needed,  that  some- 
thing being  an  emphasis  on  empirical  research   (pp.  615-630). 

In  a  recent  book.  The  Organization  of  Interests, 
Moe   (1980b)   stated  that  the  pluralist  tradition  suffered 
a  "dramatic  setback"  with  the  appearance  of  The  Logic  of 
Collective  Action  in  which  Olson  flatly  discounted  the  core 
pluralist  belief  that  interest  groups  arose  on  the  basis 
of  common  interests.     According  to  Moe,  Olson's  presentation 
was  "an  economic  theory  of  interest  groups,"  and  Olson's 
central  concepts  of  collective  benefits  and  selective  incen- 
tives were  well  suited  for  "capturing  the  essence  of  how 
interest  groups  emerge  and  what  goes  on  inside  them"   (pp.  3-5) 
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In  his  book  Moe   (1980b)  again  suggested  that 
Olson's  original  model  was  too  restrictive  even  if  it 
was  well  suited  to  the  mathematical  techniques  of  economic 
importance.     Olson's  model  assumed  that  every  individual 
was  rational,  that  the  individual  was  perfectly  informed 
and  premised  his  decisions  on  specified  types  of  information, 
and  that  the  individual  valuated  alternatives  on  the  basis 
of  specified  values   (pp.   13-15).     In  Moe ' s  presentation, 
these  restrictions  are  relaxed,  and  Moe  included  the 
importance  of  the  entrepreneur  and  the  importance  of 
sociological  factors.     Moe  agreed  that  important  aspects  ■ 
of  Olson's  work  were  supportable,  such  as  the  crucial 
motivational  role  of  selective  incentives,  the  idea  that 
political  activities  are  largely  by-products  of  the  sale 
of  selective  incentives,  and  the  suggestions  that  there 
is  no  necessary  congruence  between  member  goals  and  group 
goals.     However,  while  the  individual  may  primarily 
seek  economic  gain  rather  than  purposive  or  solidary 
gains,  this  does  not  mean  that  politics  is  unimportant, 
nor  that  purposive  and  solidary  incentives  can  be  ignored. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  an  incomplete  and  inadequate 
explanation  of  group  membership   (pp.   199-200) . 
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Moe  and  others,  then,  have  noted  the  importance  of 
the  contribution  of  Olson's  rational,  self-interested 
man  approach  to  interest  group  theory.     Yet  there  are 
incentives,  other  than  economic,  which  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.     This  statement  is  not  particularly 
startling,  since  observation  of  people,   in  educational 
groups  at  least,   supports  the  importance  of  emotive, 
ideological,  and  social  incentives.     A  comprehensive 
model  for  understanding  interest  groups  should,   in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,   include  group  benefits,  ideological 
benefits  or  thrusts,  and  individual  benefits. 

The  Legislature  as  an  Initiator 

Truman   (1971)   saw  society  as  setting  the  rules 
regarding  fair  play  which  defined  appropriate  behavior  for 
legislators,  and  he  suggested  that  groups  whose  demands 
would  require  these  forbidden  behaviors  were  likely  to 
get  a  cool  reception  by  legislators   (pp.   232,  349-350). 

Many  but  not  all  writers  ignored  the  role  of  the 
government  itself  in  initiating  action.  Odegard  (1958) 
chastized  group  theorists  for  regarding  public  policy  as 
simply  the  parallelograms  of  group  forces;  and  while  it 
was  reasonable  to  reject  rationality  as  the  sole  factor 
in  political  decision-making,  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
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reject  rationality  as  a  factor  in  political  decision- 
making, nor  was  it  reasonable  to  banish  the  idea  of  a 
rational  decision-maker  motivated  by  the  public  interest 
(p.  699) . 

Dearlove   (1973)   also  questioned  theories  about 
public  policy-making  which  alv/ays  assumed  a  dominant  role 
for  interest  groups  over  weak  and  passive  governments. 
He  suggested  that  such  mechanistic  input-output  models 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  operational  and  the 
psychological  environment  and  overlooked  the  reaction  and 
attitudes  of  legislators.     Rather  than  government  being 
controlled  by  the  environment,  he  suggested  that  govern- 
ment is  able  to  control  and  shape  those  aspects  of  the 
environment  which  affect  government  activity.  Knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  access,  of  informational  sources,  and 
of  the  ideology  of  legislators  is  also  very  important, 
and  therefore  the  simple  pressure  group  theory  was  an 
inadequate  explanation;   it  failed  to  record  the  initiative 
and  strong  response  which  could  come  from  the  legislature 
(pp.   58-59,   173-175,  230). 

In  1976  Putnam  reported  on  interest  group  research 
conducted  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.     This  research 
involved  2400  interviews  of  randomly  selected  members  of 
political  elites — legislators,   senior  civil  servants, 
and  interest  group  directors  in  Washington  and  Ottawa,  as 
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well  as  in  three  states  and  three  provinces.     The  aims 
of  this  research  were  to  describe  and  explain  group 
structure  process  and  effectiveness,  and  to  discover 
the  pattern  of  influence  among  the  groups.  According 
to  Putnam,  government  could  not  be  treated  as  just  another 
interest  group  since  it  controlled  the  formal  political 
apparatus,  and  since  it  was  a  forum  rather  than  a  "single- 
minded"  unit   (pp.   40,  66-68). 

It  appeared  to  Putnam  (1976)   that  interest  groups  had 
become  "senior  partners"  in  governmental  policy  determina- 
tion, mainly  by  providing  an  information  service  on  pending 
legislation.     Such  service  was  very  valuable  because  the 
government  elite  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge 
"to  analyze  the  range  of  legislation  presented  to  them." 
A  relatively  "unresearched  element"  in  the  political 
process,  according  to  Putnam  was  the  extent  to  which 
increasing  numbers  of  professional  staff  exercised  decisive 
legislative  influence.     Putnam  observed  that  many  legis- 
lators and  bureaucrats  "cited  these  specialists  as  being 
central  elements  in  the  legislative  process"    (p.   10) . 

In  a  1969  publication  concerning  a  study  of  four 
states,   Zeigler  and  Baer  concluded  that  interest  group 
systems  were  generally  associated  with  short  legislative 
sessions,  frequent  turnover,  part-time  job  nature,  and  an 
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amateur  status  for  state  politics   (p.  61) .     In  a  study 
of  California  Wyner  (1973)  concluded  that  "different 
kinds  of  interactions,"  including  more  interaction 
between  lobbyists  and  staff  personnel,  were  required 
since  lobbyists  by  that  time  had  to  present  much  more 
detailed  justifications  of  their  proposals   (p.  88). 

The  Legislative  Staff — A  Fourth  House? 

Zeigler  and  van  Dalen   (1976)   found  changes  associated 
with  full-time  and  adequately  staffed  legislatures.  Because 
of  a  decline  in  influence  of  single  or  amalgamated  group 
interests,   lobbying  techniques  had  changed  and  had  become 
attuned  to  the  "political  dynamics  of  individual  state 
legislatures"  and  to  the  "subtleties  of  legislator-lobbyist 
interchange"   (p.  135) . 

Worman   (1975)  reviewed  his  1970  survey  of  31  senators 
and  32  representatives  serving  in  the  Florida  Legislature, 
and  their  assistants,  for  a  total  of  126  individuals.  He 
concluded  from  his  responses  that  the  "potential  for  abuse 
of  power"  by  aides  was  definitely  present,  since  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  contact  between  the  legislator  and  the 
aide.     Because  there  was  a  high  rate  of  legislator  approval 
of  aide  activity  in  representing  the  legislator's  opinion 
in  such  areas  as  the  constituency,  the  press,  committees. 
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bill  researching,  and  lobbyists,  Worman  concluded  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  aides  "initiating  legislation 
peculiar  to  their  interests"    (pp.  87,  102,  104). 

Some  authors  have  wondered  whether  large  and  expert 
staffs  provided  a  mixed  blessing.     For  example,  Heaphey 
(1975)   stated  that  there  was  a  need  to  learn  more  about 
"what  must  be  double-edged  swords  of  staff  contributions" 
(p.  8) .     Along  with  an  increased  legislative  research 
and  policy  capability,  Patterson   (1976)  reported  a  growing 
state  emphasis  on  "program  and  performance  evaluation" 
(p.   146-148) .     From  a  study  in  Wisconsin  Rosenthal  (1973) 
saw  increased  staffing  for  the  caucuses  and  the  fiscal 
bureau  leading  to  more  centralization  of  legislative 
decision-making   (p.   32) ,     Meller   (1952)   saw  staffs  influ- 
encing policy  outcome  even  when  only  assembling  data,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  myth  that  they  were  detached  from 
policy  formulation   (p.   122)  .     Some  years  later  Meller 
(1967)  concluded  that  indiscrimate  staffing  could  lead  to 
"each  legislator  becoming  the  captive  of  his  own  staff" 
(pp.   383-384).     Arthur  Macmahon   (1943)   foresaw  a  danger 
that  the  growth  in  staff  could  create  a  new  bureaucracy 
which  would  insulate  legislators  from  their  constituents 
(p.  187) .     In  California  staffing  patterns  shifted  from- 
an  initial  emphasis  on  information  specialists  to  a  later 
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emphasis  on  political  experts.     Baaklini   (1975)   saw  an 
inherent  conflict  between  values  of  a  legislative  bureau- 
cracy  (elitist,   secretive,  hierarchical,  career-oriented), 
and  values  of  the  legislature   (open,  representative, 
collegial)    (p.  234) . 

In  a  PhD  dissertation  entitled  "Professional  Staffing 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature:     An  Exploratory  Study" 
Balutis   (1973)   concluded  that  professional  staffs  were 
not  merely  neutral  agents  devoid  of  values  and  providing 
purely  objective  data.     In  a  1975  publication,  Balutis 
cites  data  from  his  PhD  dissertation  which  emphasized 
the  influence  of  legislative  staff.     His  study  involved 
148  interviews,  62  with  professional  staff  members,  51 
with  legislators,  20  with  members  of  the  executive  branch, 
10  with  lobbyists,  and  5  with  journalists   (p.  111).  The 
following  table  gives  Balutis'   findings  regarding  legisla- 
tive staff  influence. 
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Table  1 

Views  of  Legislative  Staff  Influence 


Proportion  Viewing  Legislative  Staff  as 


very  not 

Group  influential       influential  influential 

Legislators   (50)  44%  52%  4% 
Executive 

Personnel   (20)  55%  40%  5% 

Lobbyists   (10)  20%  70%  10% 

Staffers   (62)  27%  64%  8% 


(Balutis,  1975,  p.  127) 

Balutis  stated  that  the  staffing  of  legislatures 
introduced  a  third  force  of  experts  into  the  policy  process 
to  serve  as  "a  corrective  to  the  bias  of  the  special 
interests  and  to  the  substantive  recommendations  of  the 
executive"   (p.  28) .     Balutis  concluded  also  that  increased 
staffing  did  not  eliminate  the  dependency  of  legislators 
upon  others  for  information,  but  only  transferred  it  from 
the  executive  branch  to  legislative  staff  experts.  The 
latter  were  seen  to  be  important  participants  in  the  legis- 
lative process  whose  views  had  important  implications  for 
policy-making.     In  fact,  the  legislature  may  have  created 
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its  own  counter  bureaucracy  which  may  "come  to  possess 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  executive  bureaucracy  it 
was  created  to  control"    (p.  360) . 

In  1979  Press  and  VanBurg  noted  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  size  of  permanent  legislative  staffs  in  the  previous 
decade.     They  suggested  that  while  it  was  not  yet  fashion- 
able to  speak  of  the  "legislative  bureaucracy,"  it  soon 
would  be,  and  that  the  appellation  "Fourth  House"  now 
applied  to  congressional  staff,   soon  would  be  applied  to 
state  legislative  staffs   (the  "Third  House"  was  seen  to 
consist  of  the  lobbyists)    (p.   267)  .     One  reason  given  was 
the  desire  of  legislative  members  for  the  independence  to 
develop  initiatives  and  alternatives.     In  a  1978  article 
dealing  with  developments  in  school  finance  reform, 
Fuhrman  saw  evidence  that  states  were  building  "their  own 
in-house  capacities  for  the  kind  of  analysis  modern  school 
financing  requires."     Educational  interest  groups  had 
become  fragmented,  and  legislatures  had  become  full-time, 
modern,  and  efficient  areas  for  policy  setting  and  monitoring. 
A  staffed,  committed  legislature,  according  to  Fuhrman, 
was  more  likely  to  initiate  its  own  educational  policies, 
to  question  schoolmen,  and  to  be  concerned  with  the 
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appropriate  implementation  of  policies  {pp.  174-175) . 
Most  writers  generally  agreed  that  much  more  study  is 
needed  to  determine  what  impact  professional  staffing 
has  on  state  legislatures. 

Discussion 

An  adequate  theory  for  interest  groups  and  political 
influence  would  have  to  include  the  roles  of  individuals, 
groups,  and  leaders  on  particular  issues  over  different 
times.     It  would  bridge  the  gap  between  the  hierarchy 
associated  with  elitism  and  the  group  action  noted  in 
pluralism;  and  it  would  recognize  the  influence  of  the 
ideological  needs  and  intellectual  modes  of  the  times. 

This  writer  has  combined  components  from  three  well- 
recognized  groups  of  theories  to  develop  an  integrated 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  educational  interest  groups. 
The  sociological  theory  discussed  is  group-centered, 
involves  social  pressures  and  social  incentives,  deals 
with  reactions  to  disturbances  in  the  environment,  and 
yet  is  relatively  stable.     The  exchange  theory  is  leader- 
centered,   involves  moral  principles,   ideology,  charisma, 
and  tends  to  be  unstable.     The  rational  theory  focuses  on 
the  rational,   self-seeking  individual,  is  concerned  with  - 
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material  incentives  and  is  relatively  stable.     An  in- 
tegrated theory  involving  the  group,  the  leader,  and  the 
individual  member  will  be  used  in  the  remainder  of  this 
study  to  analyze  educational  interest  groups  and  their 
potency  for  cohesion  or  fragmentation.     The  characteris- 
tics of  the  three  theories  to  be  used  by  the  writer  are 
shown  in  Table  2 . 


Table  2 

Key  Features  of  Three  Theories 


Item 

Sociological 

Exchange 

Rational 

Group/ Individual 

Group 
Centered 

Leader 
Centered 

Individual 
Centered 

Incentives 

Social 

Ideology 

(and  charisma) 

Material 

Benefit  Emphasis 

Collective 

Ideological 
(political ) 

Selective 

Stability 

Stable 

Unstable 

Stable 

These  three  general  theories  correspond  roughly  to  the 
typology,  using  solidary,  purposive,  and  material  incentives, 
developed  by  Clark  and  Wilson   (1961)  which  has  been  discussed 
earlier. 
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By  an  integration  of  these  three  approaches  in  the 
analysis  of  educational  interest  groups,  one  set  of 
stable  relationships  can  be  replaced  by  another  after  an 
unstable  interval.     This  interval  reflects  an  imbalance 
of  relationships  which  unfreezes  the  system  and  exists 
until  the  relationships  are  brought  into  a  new  equilibrium 
(Benne  and  Birnbaum,   1969,  p.  329). 

State  educational  lobby  groups,  even  when  termed 
monolithic,  consist  of  constituent  parts,  any  one  of 
which  may  provide  stimulus  to  fragmentation.     As  has  been 
noted,  such  coalitions  are  subject  to  fragmentary  pressures 
from  the  environment  or  from  constituent  organizational 
change.     These  lobbies  generally  are  organizations  of 
. -   leaders  from  groups  and  depend  upon  these  leaders  being 
in  tune  with  and  able  to  lead  the  constituent  groups 
(Wilson,   1973,  p.  278).     If  forces  happen  to  cause  a  shift 
in  the  values  of  the  membership  in  a  constituent  organiza- 
tion, and  if  new  leadership   (especially  charismatic 
leadership)  with  new  values  emerges  then  there  will  be 
potential  fragmentation  of  a  unified  lobby.     This  is 
especially  true,  of  course,   if  the  unified  lobby  is  unable 
to  assimilate  the  change  in  values  in  its  working  relation- 
ships.    Such  lobbies  generally  are  composed  of  individuals 
with  similar  characteristics  and  values,  and  if  these 
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leaders  lose  their  ability  to  lead  their  organizations, 
new  leadership  may  emerge  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the 
approach  of  the  unified  lobby.     The  concept  of  environ- 
mental disturbances  may  affect  a  lobby  indirectly  through 
the  impact  of  these  disturbances  on  a  constituent  organi- 
zation. 

The  glue  which  holds  the  leadership  of  a  unified 
lobby  together  is  their  homogeneity,  the  knowledge  that 
their  contributions   (in  such  a  small  group)   count,  and 
a  belief  in  and  affective  ties  to  the  worthwhileness  of 
their  efforts.     These  leaders  are  not  impelled  by  economic 
selective  incentives  for  themselves,  nor  are  they  coerced 
into  belonging. 

The  general  membership  of  constituent  organizations 
is  not  much  involved  in  the  unified  lobby.     If  all  goes 
well  and  benefits  are  provided,  then  the  constituent  organi- 
zations are  less  likely  to  jar  the  relationship  at  the 
lobby  level  and  there  is,  of  course,  little  likelihood 
that  the  leaders  in  the  lobby,  having  a  homogeneous 
background  and  ideological  stance,  would  stimulate  any 
fragmentation  of  the  lobby.     If  a  large  organization, 
however,   is  not  only  jarred  by  "disturbances  in  the 
environment"  which  tend  to  produce  alienation,  but  by 
the  emotional  and  charismatic  appeal  of  a  new  leader  with 
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a  new  vision  of  an  organization's  goals,  then  there  is 
potential  for  a  period  of  disorientation  and  instability. 
During  this  transient  period  the  organization  will  change, 
and  eventually  a  new  stability  will  be  obtained. 

This  writer  suggests  that  collective  benefits  of 
the  sociological  theory,   supplemented  by  the  value  benefits 
of  the  exchange  theory,  and  the  selective  economic  benefits 
of  the  rational  theory,  provide  a  fuller  and  more  dynamic 
explanation  of  organizational  cohesion  or  fragmentation 
than  any  one  of  these  theories.     This  approach  suggests 
also  a  v/ave  of  action  from  one  type  of  organizational 
stability  to  another.     Conflict  and  f ragm.entation  are 
parts  of  this  movement,  as  organizations  reform  in  response 
to  disturbances,  pressures,  and  incentives  involving  the 
group,  the  leaders,  and  the  individual  members.  Olson's 
theory  is  an  important  addition  to  the  understanding  of 
pressure  groups,  but,  of  course,  group  members  are  not 
only  rational  in  terms  of  material  incentives  but  have 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions  which  impel  them  to  act 
from  both  an  ideological  and  a  sociological  viewpoint. 
According  to  this  integrated  approach,  any  new  arrangement 
in  an  educational  interest  group  will  reflect  not  only 
characteristics  of  the  sociological  theory  and  exchange 
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theory  but  of  the  rational/economic  theory  as  well,  so 
that  sociological,  ideological,  and  rational  incentives 
are  all  considered. 

Legislatures,  as  a  result  of  a  fragmented  lobby 
disturbance,  are  expected  to  be  much  more  than  passive 
referees  in  the  power  struggle  that  results.  Aroused 
and  militant  teachers  are  expected  to  become  more  aggressive 
and  influential,  and  the  legislature  also  is  expected  to 
be  aroused  in  response  to  the  disturbances  and  be  directly 
involved  in  initiating  legislation  and  in  overcoming 
open  threats  to  its  power.     In  a  sense  this  was  forecast 
by  Truman's  idea  of  disturbances  producing  a  "wave"  of 
organizational  change  as  action  produces  reaction.  The 
conflict  associated  with  the  exchange  approach  is  not  just 
a  means  of  change  but  a  mechanism  for  producing  a  new 
equilibrium  and  stability.     The  legislature  is  not  an 
interest  group  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  FEA,  and  the 
sociological,  rather  than  the  rational,  emphasis  is 
used  to  explain  its  reaction  to  fragmentation  of  the  educa- 
tion lobby.     Initiation  of  legislative  policy,  and  a  locus 
of  accommodation  for  the  differing  interests  shifted 
toward  the  legislature  following  fragmentation  of  the 
unified  lobby. 
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Suininary 

Literature  from  political  science  and  organizational 
fields  has  been  reviewed  in  an  attempt  to  develop  proposi- 
tions about  state  educational  interest  groups.     A  typology 
was  developed  from  three  theories  concerning  interest  groups 

The  sociological  theory  was  group-centered,  involved 
social  incentives  and  collective  benefits,  and  explained 
formation  of  organizations  as  reactions  to  environmental 
disturbances.     The  exchange  theory  discussed  was  leader- 
centered,  involved  ideological  incentives  and  benefits, 
and  explained  formation  of  organizations  as  an  exchange 
between  a  charismatic  leader  and  potential  members,  to 
whom  the  leader  offers  benefits.     The  rational  theory 
discussed  centered  around  the  self-interested  individual, 
explained  membership  in  an  organization  in  terms  of  self- 
interest   (the  individual  gets  out  of  the  organization  at 
least  as  much  as  the  cost  of  belonging) ,  and  involved 
selective  economic  benefits  from,  and/or  coercion  by,  the 
organization.     It  was  suggested  by  the  writer  that  there 
was  movement  from  the  sociological,  through  the  exchange, 
to  the  rational  mode  of  organization — the  exchange  mode 
being  an  unstable  one. 
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The  review  of  literature  revealed  a  growing  dominance 
of  the  legislature  in  state  educational  policy-making, 
and  a  growth  in  influence  of  legislative  staffs.  These 
events  followed  fragmentation  of  educational  coalitions 
and  the  emergence  of  more  militant  teachers'  organizations. 
The  longer  term,  larger  staffed  legislatures  became 
initiators  of  educational  legislation.     The  influence 
of  the  legislative  staffs  began  to  be  seen  in  the  past 
decade  as  very  influential.     Concern  was  noted  that 
legislative  staffs  could  prove  a  mixed  blessing  to 
legislatures.     They  might  accumulate  such  a  great  amount 
of  influence  over  the  direction  of  policy-making  that 
legislatures  might  become  the  captives  of  their  own  staffs. 

Propositions 

From  a  review  of  the  literature,   including  both 
situational  and  theoretical  studies,  the  writer  formulated 
eight  propositions  about  the  fragmentation  of  unified  state 
educational  lobbies.     The  function  of  these  propositions 
is  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  the  examination  of  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  Florida  educational  lobby.  Fragmentation 
of  state  unified  educational  lobbies  has  been  noted  in 
the  literature  to  have  a  close  association  with  the  activity 
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of  state  teachers'  organizations.     The  propositions 
which  follow  are  viewed  by  the  writer  as  logically  con- 
sistent with  the  literature  reviewed  and  discussed 
in  this  Chapter  and  in  Chapter  Two. 

1.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  role  in  educational 
policy-making  by  the  legislature. 

2.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educatibnal 
lobby  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  influence  in  educational 
policy-making  by  the  legislative  staffs. 

3.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  accompanied  by  a  decreased  immediate  influence 
in  educational  policy-making  by  the  constituents  of  the 
educational  lobby,  followed  later  by  an  increase  in 
influence. 

4.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  eventually  is  followed  by  an  increased  influence  in 
educational  policy-making  by  the  teachers'  organization (s) . 

5.  The  fragmented  educational  lobby  eventually 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new  coalition  or  syndical  group, 
including  legislative  staff,  to  accommodate  differing 
demands  concerning  educational  policy. 

6.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  initiated  by  disturbances  which  affect  the 
stability  of  a  state  teachers'  organization. 
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7.  A  state  teachers'  organization  is  moved  from  a 
sociological  mode  of  organization  toward  a  rational  one, 
and  may  pass  through  a  relatively  unstable  exchange  phase, 
when  the  membership  accepts  new  values  and  new  leader- 
ship in  exchange  for  the  expectation  of  better  conditions. 

8.  The  stability  of  a  teachers'  organization 

(or  interest  group)  is  influenced  by  its  ability  to  provide 
selective  incentives  to,  or  its  ability  to  coerce,  its 
members . 


CHAPTER  FOUR  ' 
RESULTS  OF  THE  FLORIDA  FIELD  STUDY 


Preview 

Responses  to  the  items  in  the  interview  guide  are 
presented  in  this  chapter.     Not  all  respondents  answered 
all  items,  and  in  some  cases  respondents  gave  more  than 
one  answer  to  the  item.     For  example,  in  describing 
significant  changes  which  took  place  in  political  influence 
in  the  past  10-15  years,  a  respondent  might  give  none, 
one,  or  more  answers.     The  few  cases  having  considerable 
difference  in  response  between  various  groups  of  respondents, 
such  as  between  representatives  and  senators,  are  commented 
upon. 

As  noted  previously,  interview  data  were  collected 
from  45  persons  who  participated  in  or  who  were  knowledge- 
able about  educational  lobbying  activities.     These  persons 
were  first  contacted  by  a  letter  from  the  writer ' s  advisor 
and  then  telephoned  by  the  writer  to  arrange  interviews. 
Personal  interviews  were  arranged  with  about  one-half  of 
the  respondents  in  differing  regions  of  the  state.  Further 
interviews  were  carried  out  by  telephone. 
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Changes  in  Educational  Lobbies 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  respond  to  the 
following  interview  guide  item. 

1.     Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  political 
influence  of  state  education  groups  or  lobbies  in  the  past 
10-15  years.     Describe  briefly  significant  changes  as 
you  perceive  them. 

Table  3 

Changes  in  Influence  in  the  Past  10-15  Years 


Response 


Frequency  Percentage 


Fragmentation  or  diffusion  of 

educational  lobby  20 

Collective  bargaining   (unionization)  18 

Greater  teacher  organization 

influence  16 

The  1968  walkout   (or  strike)  7 

Lobby  groups  m.ore  political  6 

Increased  influence  of  legislature 

and  staffs  4 

Narrower  interests  by  lobbyists  4 

Stronger  urban  county  efforts  3 

Weaker  teacher  lobby  3 

Business  community  interest  in 

education  ]_ 


24 
22 

20 
8 
7 

5 
5 
4 
4 
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Although  most  respondents  answered  this  item, 
some  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  provide  information 
on  what  happened  10-15  years  ago.     While  respondents 
generally  answered  in  relation  to  the  time  in  which  they 
served  in  the  legislature  or  with  some  other  group,  many 
respondents  expressed  opinions  about  what  changes  they 
perceived  to  take  place  prior  to  their  service  with  the 
legislature  or  with  the  group  they  were  associated  with 
at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

Respondents  were  obviously  very  aware  that  the 
educational  lobby  had  been  fragmented  as  this  was  the 
change  most  frequently  noted.     Many  respondents  referred 
to  the  emergence  of  teachers'  unions  and  militant  action 
which  helped  to  split  the  old  lobby.     Some  noted  that  this 
divisive  process  had  commenced  before  the  1968  strike. 
A  number  of  respondents  observed  that  teachers  did  not 
have  much  voice  in  the  old  lobby,  and  that  since  1968 
teachers  realized  they  needed  both  a  negotiation  process  to 
express  their  views  and  political  influence  to  effect  change. 

Fragmentation  was  often  mentioned  in  association 
with  the  split  in  teachers'  ranks  and  the  formation  of 
two  competing  teachers'  organizations.     Several  respondents 
observed  that  about  the  time  of  the  strike  large  school 
districts  had  begun  to  hire  full-time  lobbyists  to  present 
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their  special  views  to  the  legislature.     Increase  in 
influence  of  these  special  interest  groups  was  seen  to 
have  also  contributed  to  fragmentation.     A  teachers' 
organization  representative  said  the  educational  lobby 
was  terribly  fragmented,  and  a  civil  servant  commented  upon 
the  proliferation  of  splinter  groups  espousing  special 
interests.     One  senator  said  that  because  of  f ragm.entation 
the  educational  lobby  was  its  own  worst  enemy.     As  was 
reviewed  in  the  literature,  fragmentation  of  educational 
lobbies  was  a  development  of  the  1960 's  and  lannaccone 
perceived  fragmentation  to  be  one  distinct  phase  in  the 
development  of  educational  lobbies. 

The  next  most  frequent  response  cited  was  collective 
bargaining  which  often  was  associated  with  unionization. 
Respondents  noted  that  following  the  1968  strike  the  FEA  was 
at  a  low  point  in  influence.     Some  respondents  were  aware  that 
in  1968  a  new  state  constitution  was  adopted  containing  a 
right  to  work  provision  which  was  to  prove  helpful  to  teachers' 
organizations  in  regaining  influence.     The  provision  indicated 
that  employees  had  the  right  to  bargain  collectively, 
although  it  prohibited  public  employees  from  striking. 
After  a  decison  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  which  concluded 
that  this  bargaining  right  was  applicable  to  public  employees. 
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the  legislature  was  pressured  into  enacting  collective 
bargaining  legislation  for  public  employees  in  1974  despite 
the  fact  that  some  legislators  and  others  claimed  that 
the  constitutional  change  in  1968  did  not  envisage  collec- 
tive bargaining  provisions  for  public  employees  (Williams, 
1979,  pp.   475-479) . 

Despite  fragmentation  of  the  unified  lobby  and  the 
fragmentation  of  the  pre-1968  FEA,  many  respondents  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  greater  teachers'  organization 
influence  was  a  noteworthy  change  in  the  10-15  years  prior 
to  the  survey.     Only  three  respondents  indicated  that  the 
teachers'  organization  lobby  was  now  weaker  than  the  pre- 
1968  lobby.     The  increase  in  strength  noted  by  the  majority 
of  respondents  fits  in  with  the  findings  from  the  EGP  study 
noted  in  the  review  of  literature.     A  number  of  respondents 
expressed  the  view  that  the  teachers'  organization  lobby 
was  very  weak  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
strike.     For  example,  one  respondent  made  particular 
mention  of  the  deep  resentment  the  strike  stirred  up  in 
many  legislators,  school  board  members,  and  members  of  the 
public;  another  commented  that  the  first  impulse  of  those 
in  authority  was  to  punish  teachers.     Such  comments 
generally  were  from  those  who  were  active  in  government 
or  education  at  the  time  of  the  strike.     The  growth  in 
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influence  by  teachers'  organizations  followed  the  enact- 
ment of  collective  bargaining  procedures  for  teachers' 
organizations  and  the  development  of  a  more  effective 
political  influence  program. 

The  strike  was  specifically  mentioned  as  a  note- 
worthy change  by  seven  respondents  but  many  others 
mentioned  the  strike  in  reference  to  fragmentation  of 
the  unified  lobby  and  in  reference  to  unionization  of 
teachers.     Those  specifically  mentioning  the  strike  as 
a  noteworthy  change  generally  were  in  office  at  the  time 
of  the  strike.     Some  respondents  noted  that  the  FEA 
adopted  a  dramatic  change  in  tactics   (towards  militancy) 
following  a  changeover  in  leadership.     One  senator,  for 
example,  stated  that  the  bitter  and  divisive  strike 
shifted  the  FEA  from  a  professional  to  a  radical  approach. 
One  former  legislator  stated  that  unions  came  in  and 
convinced  teachers  that  unions  could  do  more  for  them. 
An  older  legislator  spoke  of  the  adversarial  relationship 
espoused  by  Phil  Constans,  Jr.,  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  FEA,  as  well  as  the  adversarial  role  adopted  by 
the  Governor  of  that  time.     Another  respondent  stated 
that  the  growth  of  unionization  was  precipitated  by  the 
walkout  which  in  his  opinion  was  badly  handled  by  the 
FEA  leadership. 
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Greater  political  action  by  lobby  groups  was 
expressed  by  six  respondents.     As  will  be  seen  from 
answers  to  other  items  on  the  survey,  some  lobby  groups 
were  perceived  to  have  gained  considerably  in  know-how 
and  influence.     The  literature  reviewed  in  Chapter  Two 
suggested  the  development  in  the  1960 's  and  1970 's  of 
a  more  highly  pluralistic  and  politicized  decision-making 
process  regarding  state  educational  lobbies. 

While  in  general  teachers'  groups  were  perceived  to 
lose  influence  immediately  following  the  strike  and  the 
legislature  was  perceived  to  exert  more  influence  during 
this  time,  only  four  respondents  specifically  noted 
increased  influence  of  the  legislature  and  staffs.  Since 
the  items  on  the  survey  dealt  with  changes  in  influence 
of  state  education  groups  or  lobbies,  it  is  possible  that 
most  respondents  would  not  consider  the  legislature  or 
its  staffs  to  be  a  part  of  this  survey  item.  Responses 
to  other  items  on  the  survey  where  legislative  staffs 
are  specifically  mentioned  will  be  discussed  later. 

Some  respondents  commented  on  the  narrower  interests 
of  lobbies  in  recent  times.     A  recent  term  for  the  narrowest 
of  interests  is  the  "single  issue  group."     Such  narrowness 
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was  compared  with  the  greater  overall  interest  in  education 
shown  by  the  pre-1968  unified  lobby.     Teachers'  unions 
were  perceived  by  many  respondents  to  be  more  interested 
in  specific  welfare  matters  than  in  broad  educational 
issues.     Perhaps  such  a  shift  was  to  be  expected  following 
the  collapse  of  the  unified  lobby  structure  in  which 
consensus  was  reached  before  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  legislature. 

After  reapportionment  an  increase  in  urban  influence 
in  the  legislature  was  noted.     Several  respondents  mentioned 
the  greater  influence  of  large  urbanized  counties  in 
educational  policy  decisions  in  Florida.     This  influence 
was  aided  by  full-time  lobbyists  and  at  times  by  joint 
efforts  or  coalitions. 

While  several  respondents  noted  that  the  industrial 
lobby  was  very  powerful,  they  did  not  perceive  that 
the  business  lobby  took  an  active  part  in  most  educational 
issues.     One  person  mentioned  the  interest  of  the  business 
community  as  a  significant  change  in  education.     This  was 
in  reference  to  the  attraction  of  industry  to  the  state 
and  the  need  for  a  strong  school  system  to  aid  in  this 
attraction. 
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A  United  or  Divided  Lobby 

The  following  interview  guide  item  was  answered 
by  most  respondents: 

2.     Give  your  opinion  on  whether  the  educational 
lobby  is  a  united  lobby.  Explain. 

Table  4 
Perceptions  of  Unity 
of  Educational  Lobby 


Frequency  Percentage 

Divided 

Sometimes  united 
United 


21  47 
21  47 
3  6 


The  fragmentation  stage  of  the  Florida  educational 
lobby  was  still  very  evident  from  responses  in  the  above 
table,  and  this  survey  was  taken  12  years  after  the  strike. 
There  was,  however,  a  perception  of  developing  unity  on 
particular  issues.     One  respondent,  for  example,  suggested 
the  lobby  groups  united  in  efforts  to  obtain  more  money 
for  education,  but  differed  about  how  the  money  should 
be  distributed.     Some  respondents  mentioned  that  the  split 
was  caused  by  employer-employee  differences.  Others 
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mentioned  that  different  lobby  groups  emphasized  different 
educational  concerns. 

In  Florida  the  teachers  were  noted  as  being  frag- 
mented and  the  two  teachers'  organizations,  the  FEA  and 
the  FTP,  were  often  seen  to  vie  with  one  another  for 
membership  and  for  political  influence;   "one  upmanship" 
was  the  descriptive  term  used  by  a  teachers '  organization 
respondent.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  representatives 
of  teachers'  organizations,  and/or  teachers  who  responded 
generally  viewed  the  educational  lobby  as  a  fragmented  one. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Pre-1968 
Versus  the  Post-1968  Lobby 

The  third  interview  guide  item  was  the  following: 
3.     In  your  opinion,  was  the  educational  lobby 
group  prior  to  1968  more  effective  than  it  has  been  since 
1968?  Explain. 

Some  persons  did  not  or  said  they  were  unable  to 
comment  on  the  pre-1968  lobby.     Responses  by  frequency 
were  as  follows:     (a)  23  persons  stated  that  the  educational 
lobby  was  more  effective  following  1968;    (b)   four  persons 
stated  that  the  educational  lobby  was  more  effective  before 
1968. 
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Responses  to  this  item  clearly  reflected  the 
perceived  greater  effectiveness  of  the  Florida  educa- 
tional lobby  after  1968.     The  breakdown  of  respondents  who 
answered  that  the  post-1968  educational  lobby  was  more 
effective  than  the  pre-1968  lobby  was  as  follows:  nine 
representatives,  seven  senators,   four  civil  servants,  and 
three  others.     Those  who  replied  that  the  pre-1968  educa- 
tional lobby  was  more  effective  were  one  civil  servant, 
and  three  others. 

The  results  of  this  survey  taken  12  years  after 
the  strike  indicated  that  the  fragmentation  of  the  old 
lobby  was  not  seen  to  be  associated  with  a  weakening  of 
the  total  lobby  effort,  but  with  a  greater  strength. 
More  people  were  perceived  to  become  skilled  in  political 
influence  and  more  legislators  were  subjected  to  stronger 
or  more  frequent  advocacy  on  behalf  of  education.  The 
old  unified  lobby  generally  was  not  perceived  to  be 
effective,  and  was  recalled  by  several  respondents  as 
being  dominated  by  administrators  or  the  CSSO,  and  as 
being  part  of  the  establishment.     Since  the  educational 
lobby  was  a  divided  one,  perhaps  the  total  impact  of  the 
divided  groups  was  seen  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
former  unified  lobby.     Perhaps  the  change  in  the  makeup 
of  the  legislature  resulting  from  reapportionment  played  . 
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some  part  in  the  perceived  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
divided  lobby.     After  reapportionment  the  legislature 
had  a  greater  urban  emphasis  than  previously  and  there  was 
a  major  increase  in  size  of  legislative  staffs. 

A  few  respondents  perceived  little  difference  in 
effectiveness  between  the  old  and  the  new  lobby.     One  reply 
stated  that  the  educational  lobby  was  not  effective 
either  before  or  after  1968.     Another  stated  that  effective- 
ness would  depend  upon  criteria  used,  and  doubted  that 
Florida's  measures  of  educational  effort  were  any  better 
today  than  prior  to  1968. 

Rankings  of  Influence 

In  personal  interviews  respondents  were  each  given 
ten  cards,  each  one  having  a  name  of  the  following  groups 
or  offices:     Department  of  Education   (DOE),  Governor's 
Office,  legislative  staffs,  FEA,  FTP,   school  board  associ- 
ation, local  groups,   superintendents,  non-educational 
lobbies,  and  parent  teacher  associations.     In  telephone 
interviews  the  ten  groups  or  offices  were  stated  to  the 
respondents.     The  respondents  were  asked  the  following  item 
on  the  interview  guide: 
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4.     How  would  you  rank  the  following  offices  or 
groups  in  order  of  influence  on  public  school  legislation? 

As  seen  in  the  following  table,   some  respondents  did 
not  answer  this  item.     Others  did  not  rank  every  one  of 
the  ten  groups.     Therefore,  the  number  ranking  each  group 
differed  somewhat,  varying  from  29  responses  to  39  responses. 
Rankings  were  from  one  to  ten,  or  less  than  ten  if  fewer 
than  ten  groups  were  ranked  by  any  respondent. 

Table  5 

Frequency  of  Group  Influence  Ranking 
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There  was  some  difference  among  groups  of  respondents 
in  regard  to  top  rankings  in  influence.  Representatives 
ranked  local  groups  first  and  the  Governor's  office  seventh, 
whereas  senators  ranked  the  Governor's  office  first  and 
local  groups  seventh.     While  legislators  were  not  on  the 
list  distributed,  they  were  mentioned  as  active  and  influen- 
tial by  many  who  were  interviewed.     The  very  strong  potential 
influence  of  the  non-educational  lobby,  especially  the 
industrial  lobby,  was  noted  by  several  respondents.  While 
respondents  did  not  perceive  this  group  generally  to  be 
interested  in  education,  the  industrial  lobby  was  perceived 
to  be  very  influential  regarding  legislation  concerning 
taxation. 

Some  respondents  stated  that  the  influence  of 
different  groups  varied  from  issue  to  issue  reflecting  the 
more  pluralistic  approach  that  had  developed  since  frag- 
mentation.    Others  noted  that  government  itself  was  the 
largest  lobby,  and  that  the  legislature  had  stepped  into 
a  void  and  was  initiating  more  policy  than  the  DOE.  Some 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
emphasized  the  influence  of  individual  legislators  and 
the  influence  of  local  community  leaders. 
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To  provide  an  average  ranking  for  all  those 
groups  who  were  ranked  the  writer  totalled  the  rankings 
for  each  group  and  divided  this  total  by  the  number  of 
respondents  involved  in  ranking  each  group.     This  average 
ranking  appears  in  the  following  table. 


Table  6 
Ranking  of  Influence 


Group 

Sum  of 
Rankings 

Num.ber 
Ranking 

Average 

Department  of  Education 

112 

36 

3.1 

Governor's  Office 

142 

39 

3.6 

Legislative  staff 

151 

36 

4.2 

Florida  Education  Association 

163 

37 

4.4 

Florida  Teaching  Profession 

172 

37 

4.6 

School  Board  Association 

186 

37 

5.0 

Local  groups 

148 

28 

5.3 

Superintendents   (or  FASA) 

233 

36 

6.5 

Non-educational  lobbies 

227 

31 

7.3 

Parent  Teacher  Associations 

216 

29 

7.4 

Ill 


Advantages  or  Disadvantages 
of  a  Unified  Lobby 

The  interviewees  were  next  questioned  on  the  following 
interview  guide  item: 

5.     What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  unified  educational  lobby? 

Of  the  31  responses  to  this  item,   20  recorded  advan- 
tages to  a  unified  educational  lobby  and  11  saw  disadvantages 
in  such  a  lobby.     The  following  tables  give  reasons  mentioned 
and  frequencies  for  the  two  sets  of  responses. 

Table  7 
Advantages  of  Unity 

Advantages  Frequency  Percentage 

More  influence  on  legislation 

Lend  more  credibility 

Prevent  undercutting 

Set  goals  for  education 

Prevent  legislators  from  playing 
one  group  against  the  other 


16 
1 
1 
1 


80 
5 
5 
5 


1 
20 


5 

100 
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Table  8 
Disadvantages  of  Unity 


Disadvantages  Frequency  Percentage 


Compromise  involves  too 

much  sacrifice  8  73 

Disagreement  and  competition 

better  1  9 

Teachers  would  be  too  strong  1  9 

Lose  sensitivity  to  classroom 

teachers  1  9 

11  100 


While  all  respondents  did  not  answer  this  item, 
more  responses  stressed  the  advantages  of  a  unified 
educational  lobby  over  the  disadvantages,  and  this  was 
true  of  every  sub-group.     There  appeared  to  be  general 
acknowledgement  of  the  greater  effectiveness  of  a  unified 
educational  lobby,  despite  the  fact  that  the  fragmented 
lobby  was  perceived  to  be  more  influential  than  the  old 
unified  lobby. 
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Originators  of 
Educational  Legislation  Change 

The  next  interview  guide  item  was  the  following 
question: 

6.     From  what  group  or  groups  do  most  changes  in 
educational  legislation  originate? 

Frequencies  of  response  are  noted  in  Table  9. 

Table  9 

Groups  Perceived  to  Originate  Change 
in  Educational  Legislation 

Group  Frequency  Percentage 


Legislative  staff 

22 

18 

Department  of  Education 

20 

17 

Teachers'  organizations 

19 

16 

Legislature  or  key  legislators 

18 

15 

School  Board  Association 

10 

8 

Local  groups 

10 

8 

Governor 

9 

8 

Superintendents '  groups 

7 

6 

Parent  Teacher  Association 

4 

3 

119 

99 
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Table  9  reveals  that  the  origination  of  change  in 
educational  legislation  is  spread  over  different  groups 
as  would  be  expected  in  a  fragmented  lobby.     In  addition 
to  assisting  the  legislature  in  its  new  function  as  a 
locus  of  accommodation  of  the  different  educational  interest 
groups,  the  legislative  staffs  themselves  were  perceived 
to  be  most  frequently  the  originators  of  educational  leg- 
islation.    After  the  old  lobby  became  fragmented  and  unable 
to  act  as  a  stable  locus  of  accommodation  with  influence 
over  the  sub-groups  it  appears  that  the  legislature  became 
active  in  originating  legislation  and  in  using  its  newly 
developed  staffs  to  assist  in  this  effort,  rather  than 
relying  primarily  upon  the  Department  of  Education  and 
other  groups. 

As  has  been  noted,  DePalma  observed  in  1973  that 
the  new  order  was  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  that 
the  legislature,  the  DOE,  the  CSSO,  and  the  Governor  were 
competing  in  the  initiation  of  educational  policies,  but 
there  was  no  one  dominant  leader   (p.  84) .     In  1978  a 
consulting  team  coordinated  by  L.  L.  Cunningham  prepared  a 
report.  Improving  Education  in  Florida;     A  Reassessment, 
for  the  Select  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Schools  of  the 
Florida  Legislature.     In  the  summary  of  this  report. 
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(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  study  as  the  1978  Consultant' 
Report) ,  it  was  observed  that  most  legislative  initiative 
came  from  legislators  or  their  educational  committees 

(buttressed  by  their  professional  staffs) ,  and  that  pro- 
fessional organizations  were  less  effective  in  this  area 
as  were  their  counterparts  in  other  states   (pp.  48-49)  . 

Responses  to  this  item  clearly  indicated  the  in- 
fluence of  legislative  staffs  in  initiating  educational 
legislation,  and  the  influence  of  the  legislature  itself. 
The  high  ranking  given  to  teachers '  organizations  in 
this  1980  survey,  however,  suggests  that  they  had  gained 
influence  in  initiating  changes  in  legislation  since 
DePalma's  findings  in  1973  and  since  the  time  of  the  1978 
Consultant's  Report. 

Differences  among  respondent  groups  were  noted. 
Both  representatives  and  civil  servants  ranked  legisla- 
tive staffs  most  often,  but  senators  ranked  legislators 
most  often,  and  others  ranked  teachers'  organizations 
most  often. 
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Political  "Know-How" 

Respondents  in  the  field  study  were  asked  the 
following  question: 

7.     How  would  you  describe  the  political  "know-how" 
of  present  educational  leaders? 


Table  10 

Groups  having  Political  Know-How 


Group 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Teachers '  groups 

22 

36 

School  Board  Association 

13 

22 

Department  of  Education  (or 

CSSO)  10 

16 

Professional  lobbyists 

7 

11 

Superintendents   (or  FASA) 

6 

10 

Parent  Teacher  Association 

2 

3 

Associated  Industries 

1 

2 

61 

100 

The  above  responses  indicated  the  frequency  with 
which  each  group  was  noted  as  having  political  know-how  but 
there  were  also  negative  comments  about  some  groups.  For 
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example,  while  the  teachers'  groups  were  noted  most 
frequently,  one  teachers'  representative  said  that  teachers' 
organizations  were  naive  politically,  and  another  noted 
they  were  improving  but  in  an  infant  stage  politically. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  response  frequency,  parent  teacher 
groups  were  often  seen  to  be  ineffective;  and  the  only 
person  to  mention  Associated  Industries   (a  group  represent- 
ing powerful  business  interests  in  Florida)   stated  that 
while  the  educational  lobby  was  fairly  good,  it  was  not 
in  the  league  with  Associated  Industries. 

Some  respondents  gave  only  general  responses  v/ithout 
referring  specifically  to  any  sub-group  of  the  educational 
lobby.     These  respondents  referred  to  the  Florida  educational 
lobby  in  such  terms  as  "improving,"  "quite  knowledgeable," 
"rather  good,"  "getting  better,"  "doing  better  with  longer- 
term  staff,"  "above  average,"  and  "very  sophisticated 
individuals . " 

One  senator  observed  that  teacher  influence  was 
greater  with  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
that  school  board  influence  was  greater  with  senators. 
Another  respondent  indicated  that  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents had  more  influence  with  conservative  legislators, 
but  other  legislators  were  more  apt  to  support  teachers' 
organization  ideas. 
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Some  comments  were  expressed  about  the  effectiveness 
of  Tallahassee  lobbyists  versus  those  in  local  areas. 
While  one  respondent  believed  teachers'  groups  used  local 
people  effectively,  another  stated  that  many  local  spokes- 
persons did  not  understand  lobbying  and  did  a  poor  job 
of  it.     Full-time  representatives  in  Tallahassee  were 
generally  viewed  as  very  knowledgeable,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  noted  for  some  teachers'  efforts  back  home  or 
for  voluntary  rather  than  professional  presentations. 
One  respondent  stated,  however,  that  local  lobbyists 
could  be  very  effective  when  adequately  prepared  and  used 
in  conjunction  with  state  efforts.     Full-time  spokes- 
persons for  boards  in  large  school  districts  also  were 
perceived  to  be  effective  lobbyists.     School  finance 
officers  were  mentioned  by  several  respondents  as  being 
very  knowledgeable. 

Continuity  and  expertise  were  seen  to  be  important. 
The  relatively  high  ranking  of  teachers'  associations 
attested  perhaps  to  the  efforts  of  these  organizations  over 
recent  years  to  build  more  effective  political  action 
campaigns  to  improve  their  lobby. 
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Loss  of  Gain  of  Influence 

The  interviewees  were  next  asked  the  following 
interview  guide  question: 

8.     What  group  or  offices  have  gained  or  lost 
influence  in  the  politics  of  education  in  the  past  10-15 
years? 

Table  11 
Groups  Gaining  in  Influence 
in  Past  10-15  Years 

Group  Frequency  Percentage 


Teachers'  organizations 

25 

30 

Legislative  staffs 

18 

22 

School  Board  Association 

14 

17 

Superintendents'  association 

7 

8 

Governor 

6 

7 

Legislature 

6 

7 

Parent  Teacher  Association 

4 

5 

Department  of  Education 

3 

4 

100 
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Table  12 


XI 1  i-  X  U.C  Il^C 

Xil     JTClOL.     X X 

aye 
X     CIX  o 

Group 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Department  of  Education 

14 

33 

Superintendents'  association 

12 

29 

School  Board  Association 

6 

14 

Teachers'  organizations 

4 

10 

Parent  Teacher  Associations 

4 

10 

Governor 

1 

2 

Legislative  Staff 

1 

2 

42 

100 

All  the  sub-groups  of  respondents  ranked  teachers' 
groups  highest  on  gain  in  influence.     Some  respondents 
observed  that  teachers'  groups  lost  influence  initially 
after  fragmentation  of  the  lobby,  but  that  these  groups 
were  now  gaining  back  influence.     Other  respondents  noted 
that  teachers'  organizations  gained  influence  in  the  early 
1970' s  following  collective  bargaining  legislation.  In 
recent  years,  however,  some  respondents  saw  a  stabilization 
of  teachers'  organization  influence.     Some  mention  was 
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made  of  the  narrowness  of  the  efforts  of  teachers'  organi- 
zations— these  efforts  were  seen  to  be  primarily  in  the  area 
of  salary  negotiations.     One  civil  servant  suggested,  however, 
that  teachers'  organizations  were  now  becoming  power  brokers 
in  political  campaigns. 

Legislative  staffs  were  seen  by  several  respondents 
to  have  gained  dramatically  in  influence.     One  respondent 
saw  an  enormous  increase  in  legislative  strength  including 
the  build-up  of  legislative  staffs,  and  saw  a  potential 
danger  of  too  much  bureaucratic  development. 

While  the  School  Board  Association  was  ranked  highly 
on  gain,  it  also  had  a  considerable  number  of  loss  responses. 
Most  of  these  loss  responses  were  observed  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.     The  Governor's  Office  was 
seen  to  gain  somewhat  in  influence,  perhaps  because  of  the 
present  Governor's  interest  in  education  which  was  noted 
by  several  respondents. 

Parent  teacher  groups  were  not  seen  to  have  gained 
much  influence.     While  several  respondents  noticed  some 
gain,  an  equal  number  noticed  a  loss.     Many  did  not  think 
this  oirganization  was,  or  had  been,  very  influential. 

The  DOE  and  the  superintendents  were  seen  as  the 
significant  losers  in  influence  over  the  past  10-15  years. 
One  senator  saw  the  DOE  presently  being  more  involved  in 
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explaining  legislation  than  in  introducing  new  legislation. 
Another  respondent  saw  an  increased  DOE  influence  following 
the  election  of  the  CSSO  presently  in  office.     While  the 
DOE  was  noted  in  responses  to  this  item  as  one  of  the 
chief  losers  in  educational  influence,  responses  to  Item  7 
ranked  the  CSSO  high  in  political  savvy  and  responses  to 
Item  6  ranked  the  DOE  highly  as  an  initiator  of  legislation. 
The  loss  of  influence  noted  might  attest  then  to  the 
central  influence  of  the  DOE  in  the  old  order,  since  it 
still  was  viewed  highly  as  an  initiator  of  legislation  in 
1980  and  as  a  useful  source  of  information. 

Teachers  were  noted  from  responses  to  Item  4  to  be 
next  in  influence  to  the  DOE,  Governor,  and  legislative 
staffs,  and  higher  than  school  boards  and  superintendents. 
This  ranking  indicates  a  large  increase  from  the  days 
following  the  walkout  when  they  had  little  or  no  perceived 
influence . 

DePalma  noted  in  1973  a  better  adaptation  to  the 
new  order  by  the  DOE  than  by  the  CSSO  at  that  time,  and 
Observed  that  the  DOE  was  attempting  to  build  an  image  of 
providing  accurate  and  usable  information  to  legislators 
(pp.  85-86).     In  the  1978  Consultant's  Report  legislative 
staffs  were  reported  to  have  enabled  the  legislature  to 
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have  decreased  dependence  on  the  DOE  in  the  analysis  of 
legislation,  although  the  DOE  still  provided  assistance 
in  this  analysis   (pp.  49-50). 

The  following  table  is  a  composite  of  gains  and 
losses  as  reported  in  the  previous  two  tables;  the  frequency 
reported  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  frequency  of 
losing  influence  from  that  of  gaining  influence  for  the 
groups . 

Table  13 
Group  Influence 
Composite  Loss  or  Gain 

Group  Frequency 


Teachers'  organizations 

21 

Legislative  staffs 

17 

School  Board  Association 

8 

Governor 

6 

Legislature ' 

6 

Parent  Teacher  Association 

0 

Superintendents'  association 

-5 

Department  of  Education 

-11 
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Change  In  Commitment  to  Education 

The  next  interview  guide  item  presented  to  the 
interviewees  was  the  following  question: 

9.     How  has  the  commitment  of  the  legislature  to 
education  changed  during  the  past  10-15  years? 

Table  14 

Change  in  Educational  Coromitment 
of  Legislature  in  Past  10-15  Years 

Reply  Frequency  Percentage 


Commitment 

increased 

12 

46 

Commitment 

decreased 

8 

31 

No  change 

6 

.  23 

26 

100 

Most  legislators  who  responded  to  this  item  indicated 
that  there-  was  an  increased  commitment  to  education  by 
the  legislature  over  the  past  10-15  years;  other  legislators 
responding  reported  no  change  in  commitment.     Most  respon- 
dents apart  from  legislators  and  civil  servants  responded 
that  there  was  less  legislature  commitment  to  education 
than  formerly — only  two  of  the  latter  group  perceived  a 
greater  legislative  commitment  than  formerly.  Respondents 
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who  perceived  less  commitment  spoke  of  lipservice  rather 
than  delivery,  more  legislative  control,  and  the  influence 
of  welfare  programs  competing  for  financial  resources. 

Groups  Presenting  Useful  Information 

To  obtain  perceptions  on  this  topic  the  following 
interview  guide  question  was  asked: 

10.     As  a  legislator,  which  persons,  offices,  or 
groups  present  you  with  the  most  useful  information 
pertaining  to  public  education? 


Table  15 

Groups  Presenting  Most  Useful  Information 
Relating  to  Public  Education 


Group 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Legislative  staffs 

26 

31 

Department  of  Education 

16 

19 

Teachers'  organizations 

12 

14 

Superintendents 

8 

9 

School  Board  Association 

7 

8 

Local  sources 

7 

8 

Governor's  office 

5 

6 

Local  finance  officers 

4 

5 

85 

100 
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Control  of  information  has  been  noted  in  the 
literature  as  being  a  powerful  factor  in  influencing 
legislatures.     Therefore,  those  perceived  to  present 
the  most  useful  information  to  legislators  are  likely 
to  have  considerable  influence. 

Legislative  staffs  were  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned source  of  useful  information.     Some  respondents 
stated  that  staffs  looked  at  matters  from  the  perspective 
of  legislators.     A  representative  stated  that  the  legis- 
lative staffs  knew  what  representatives  were  looking  for. 
Other  respondents  observed  that  staffs  presented  the  least 
biased  information,  that  staffs  gave  both  pro  and  con 
arguments,  or  that  staffs  gave  facts  not  opinions. 

The  DOE  was  mentioned  frequently  as  a  source  of 
useful  information.     A  representative,  for  example,  said 
he  looked  to  the  DOE  for  information  on  finance,  while 
a  senator  indicated  that  certain  officers  in  the  DOE  had 
the  most  useful  information.     Some  respondents  who  mentioned 
the  DOE  did  so  with  qualifications.     A  teachers'  organization 
representative  suggested  that  legislators  did  not  fully 
trust  DOE  advice,  and  a  civil  servant  noted  that  the  DOE 
presented  information  for  legislative  staffs  to  synthesize 
and  put  into  useable  form. 
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Teachers'  organizations,  the  third  most  frequent 
response,  were  sometimes  perceived  to  present  very  useful 
information.     However,  they,  like  other  interest  groups, 
were  expected  to  "feather  their  own  hats,"  as  one  respondent 
remarked.     One  senator  said  that  the  opinion  of  teachers 
"on  the  battlefront"  was  important  to  him.     In  this  field 
study  there  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  usefulness 
of  analyses  supplied  by  teachers'  organizations  over  that 
reported  in  the  1978  Consultant's  Report.     The  authors 
stated  that  professional  organizations  "did  not  appear 
to  provxde  analyses  as  frequently  as  their  counterparts 
in  some  other  states"   (p.  50). 

Many  respondents  indicated  that  a  variety  of  sources 
were  contacted  for  information  so  that  comparisons  could 
be  made.     Several  mentioned  that  concepts  and  opinions  were 
obtained  from  superintendents  and  other  local  persons, 
but  that  the  facts  and  details  were  obtained  from  legisla- 
tive staffs.     Some  legislators  indicated  that  they  listened 
to  advice  given  at  the  local  level  to  see  how  proposals 
would  affect  their  district.     The  Governor's  office  and 
local  finance  officers  were  mentioned  by  fewer  respondents 
than  the  other  groups.     The  finance  officers  were  mentioned 
only  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  fvmds. 
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A  More  Effective  Educational  Lobby 

The  final  interview  guide  item  asked  the  inter- 
viewees was  the  following  question: 

11.     How  could  the  present  education  lobby  be  made 
more  effective? 

Table  16 

A  More  Effective  Educational  Lobby 


Responses 


Frequency 


By  unifying  (coalition) 

It  is  effective  enough 

By  establishing  more  realistic 
objectives 

By  input  from  a  broader  group 


22 
5 

3 
2 

32 


Percentage 


69 
16 

9 
6 

100 


Most  respondents  indicated  that  unification  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  lobby.     One  senator  was 
concerned  that  a  unified  lobby  might  be  too  influential, 
but  another  indicated  that  there  were  now  so  many  groups 
that  it  was  unreal.     Some  comment  was  made  also  about 
too  many  special  interest  group  lobbies,  and  that  they 
should  show  more  public  interest  rather  than  special  interest. 
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And  one  representative  said  that  without  unity  one  group 
could  be  played  off  against  another.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  "it  is  effective  enough"  responses  all 
came  from  members  of  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives. 

Increased  political  activity  was  mentioned  as  an 
aid  to  influence  by  several  respondents.     One  legislator 
indicated  that  financial  involvement  in  elections  by 
educational  lobby  groups  heightened  legislators'  awareness 
of  education.     One  respondent  bluntly  stated  that  more 
influence  would  be  obtained  by  delivering  more  votes. 
Another  respondent  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
educate  the  public  than  to  pressure  individual  legislators. 
Some  respondents  suggested  the  need  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  business  community  for  educational  legislation. 
Other  respondents  suggested  that  more  local  contact  coor- 
dinated at  state  level  would  enhance  influence,  that  a 
united  approach  to  legislators  rather  than  power  plays  would 
be  helpful,  that  more  staff  should  be  allocated  and  trained 
for  lobbying,  that  a  unified  approach  be  used  in  order 
to  obtain  a  balanced  educational  program,  and  that  collective 
bargaining  was  a  deterrent  to  unification. 
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Summary 

Respondents  to  the  survey  observed  three  main  changes 
in  the  political  influence  of  state  educational  lobby 
groups  in  the  preceding  10-15  years.     These  were 
(a)  fragmentation,    (b)  collective  bargaining  or  unioni- 
zation, and   (c)   greater  teachers'  organization  influence. 
Information  from  literature  as  well  as  from  respondents 
to  the  survey  indicated  that  teachers'  organization 
influence  was  at  a  minimum  in  the  several  years  following 
the  1968  strike  and  that  a  significant  gain  in  influence 
took  place  in  recent  years. 

Respondents  did  not  perceive  the  educational  lobby 
to  be  united.     Responses  v/ere  equally  divided  between  those 
who  saw  the  lobby  as  divided,  and  those  who  saw  the  lobby 
as  sometimes  united.     The  post-1968  educational  lobby 
was  seen  to  be  more  effective  than  the  earlier  unified  lobby 
which  was  seen  to  be  under  the  control  of  administrators  or 
the  DOE. 

Influence  rankings  were  highest  for  the  following 
groups:  (a)  the  DOE,  (b)  Governor's  office,  (c)  legis- 
lative staffs,    (d)   teachers'  organizations,    (e)  the  School 
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Board  Association,  and  (f)  local  groups.  Superintendents, 
non-educational  groups,  and  the  Parent  Teacher  Association 
ranked  lowest  in  influence. 

Most  respondents  perceived  an  advantage  to  a 
unification  of  the  educational  lobby  in  influencing  legis- 
lation.    This  observation  was  made  despite  acknowledgment 
that  the  old  unified  lobby  was  less  effective  than  the 
present  fragmented  lobby. 

Groups  ranked  highest  on  originating  change  in 
educational  legislation  were   (a)  legislative  staffs, 
(b)  the  DOE,    (c)  teachers'  organizations,  and   (d)  the 
legislature  or  key  legislators.     Following  fragmentation 
of  the  old  lobby  legislative  staffs  and  key  legislators 
became  active  in  originating  legislation.     From  a  low 
point  following  the  1968  strike,  teachers'  organizations 
had  greatly  improved  their  position  as  perceived  origina- 
tors of  legislation  change. 

Leaders  ranking  highest  in  political  know-how  were 
(a)  teachers'  groups,    (b)   the  DOE,    (c)  paid  lobbyists,  and 
(d)   the  school  board  association.     Comments  made  suggested 
that  professional  lobbyists  were  more  effective  than 
unskilled  ones,  but  that  local  persons  could  be  effective 
when  adequately  prepared  and  organized  by  the  state 
affiliate. 
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The  groups  seen  to  have  gained  most  in  influence 
in  the  politics  of  education  in  the  past  10-15  years  were 

(a)  teachers'  organizations,    (b)   legislative  staffs,  and 
(c)  the  School  Board  Association.     The  two  groups  perceived 
to  have  lost  in  influence  were   (a)   the  DOE,  and 

(b)  the  superintendents'  association. 

Nearly  one-half  of  those  responding  saw  an  increased 
commitment  of  the  legislature  to  education  in  the  past 
10-15  years.     But  a  considerable  number  of  respondents  saw 
a  decreased  commitment.     The  latter  group  consisted 
primarily  of  respondents  who  were  neither  legislators  nor 
civil  servants. 

The  three  groups  perceived  to  present  the  most 
useful  information  to  the  legislature  about  public  educa- 
tion were   (a)   legislative  staffs,    (b)   the  DOE,  and   (c)  the 
teachers'  organizations.     Here  again  an  improvement  is 
noted  in  the  position  of  teachers'  organizations  over 
their  position  following  the  1968  strike  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Consultant's  Report  of  1978.     Legislative  staffs 
have  become  accepted  as  perhaps  the  most  important  source 
of  information  to  legislators. 
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Most  respondents  to  the  question  about  how  to  make 
the  educational  lobby  more  effective  responded  that  a 
unified  educational  lobby  would  be  still  more  effective. 
This  perception  might  foreshadow  a  new  coalition  of 
educational  interest  groups. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
INTERPRETATION  AND  DISCUSSION 


Propositions  and  Findings 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  derive 
from  the  literature  a  set  of  propositions  relating  to  the 
effects  of  fragmentation  of  state  educational  lobbies, 
to  study  the  fragmentation  of  the  Florida  state  educational 
lobby  by  means  of  a  field  study  and  an  examination  of 
related  literature,  and  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
findings  in  Florida  were  consistent  with  the  derived  pro- 
positions. 

The  studies  of  state  educational  lobbies  were  found 
to  be  primarily  descriptive  rather  than  theory  building, 
lannaccone,  however,  developed  a  typology  which  predicted 
a  four-stage  change  in  state  educational  lobbies  over  time. 
These  four  types  were   (a)  a  locally-based  disparate  structure 
(Type  I) ;    (b)  a  state-wide  monolithic  structure   (Type  II) ; 

(c)  a  state-wide  fragmented  structure   (Type  III) ;  and 

(d)  a  state-wide  syndical  structure   (Type  IV) .     In  1973 

the  Educational  Governance  Project  found  lannaccone ' s  predic- 
tion fulfilled  up  to  Stage  III,  but  that  Stage  IV  had  not 
developed. 
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Three  interest  group  theories  were  combined  by 
the  writer  to  form  an  integrated,  three  mode  analysis  of 
state  educational  interest  groups.     These  theories  were 
(a)   sociological  theory,    (b)  exchange  theory,  and   (c)  rational 
theory.     Reviews  of  literature  resulted  in  a  group  of  eight 
propositions  about  state  educational  lobbies.     A  field  study 
of  Florida  was  carried  out  to  test  these  propositions. 

Readings  about  the  fragmentation  of  the  unified  lobby 
in  Florida  provided  additional  information  to  the  writer. 
Of  particular  use  was  DePalma's  The  Governance  of  Education 
in  Florida  prepared  in  1973  for  the  Educational  Governance 
Project,  and  Improving  Education  in  Florida:     A  Reassessment, 
a  Consultant's  Report  prepared  for  a  committee  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  in  1978.     White's  Florida's  Crisis  in  Public 
Education:     Changing  Patterns  of  Leadership   (1975)  also 
provided  useful  background  information. 

In  this  section  the  eight  propositions  developed  in 
Chapter  Three  are  examined  and  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  findings  of  the  Florida  field  study  and  with  reference 
to  readings  about  the  fragmentation  of  the  Florida  educa- 
tional lobby. 
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Proposition  1 

Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational  lobby 
results  in  an  increased  role  in  educational  policy-making  by 
the  legislature. 

Responses  to  several  survey  items  indicated  that  the 
legislature  had  taken  more  interest  in  and  responsibility 
over  educational  legislation  in  the  10-15  years  preceding 
the  field  study.     In  referring  to  the  old  lobby,  DePalma  (1973) 
noted  that  "in  the   'old  order'   the  legislature  depended  on 
the  DOE  and  educational  interest  groups   (especially  the  FEA) 
for  educational  legislation"    (p.  83) .     Following  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  unified  lobby  there  was  no  longer  a  locus 
of  accommodation  for  different  interest  groups.     The  legisla- 
ture was  seen  by  some  respondents  to  have  filled  the  vacuum 
and  to  have  become  the  center  of  accommodation  for  educational 
policy-making. 

Although  Item  1  specifically  referred  to  educational 
groups  or  lobbies,  some  respondents  mentioned  the  increased 
influence  of  the  legislature  and  the  more  active  role  of 
legislators  in  educational  policy-making.     Even  though  the 
legislature  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  10  educational 
lobby  groups  used  in  Item  4  a  few  respondents  stated  that 
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government  itself  was  the  largest  lobby.     The  legislature 
(or  key  legislators)  v/as  ranked  frequently  as  a  group 
originating  educational  legislation   (Table  9) .     In  Item  8 
the  legislature  was  also  noted  as  having  gained  in  influence 
in  the  10-15  years  preceding  the  survey   (Table  11) . 

In  response  to  Item  9  the  majority  of  legislators 
taking  part  in  the  field  study  concluded  that  there  was 
now  greater  commitment  to  education  by  the  legislature  than 
10-15  years  previously.     Other  respondents,  however,  saw 
less  positive  commitment  by  the  legislature  than  previously, 
even  if  increased  activity  in  and  control  over  education 
by  the  legislature  was  noted. 

Data  from  this  field  study  agreed  with  DePalma's 
(1973)  observation  that  there  were  increased  efforts  by 
the  legislature  in  developing  its  own  plans  for  educational 
policy-making.     The  writers  of  the  1978  Consultant's  Report 
also  observed  that  much  legislative  initiative  came  from 
legislators . 

Data  from  this  study  indicate  that  the  legislature 
now  plays  a  more  active  and  influential  role  in  policy-making 
than  formerly  and  thus  supports  Proposition  1. 
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Proposition  2 

Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational  lobby 
results  in  an  increased  influence  in  educational  policy- 
making by  the  legislative  staffs. 

The  strong  influence  of  legislative  staffs  in 
educational  policy-making  is  noted  in  responses  to  several 
survey  items.     In  rankings  of  influence   (Table  5)  legislative 
staffs  were  ranked  highly,  next  to  the  DOE  and  the  Governor. 
In  the  key  area  of  originating  change  in  educational 
legislation,   legislative  staffs  were  the  group  most 
frequently  mentioned   (Table  9).     Legislative  staffs  were 
ranked  second  among  groups  gaining  influence  in  the 
politics  of  education  in  the  10-15  years  prior  to  the 
field  study   (Table  11) .     And  of  particular,  significance 
is  the  fact  that  legislative  staffs  were  recognized  far 
more  frequently  than  any  other  group  as  the  group  presenting 
legislators  with  the  most  useful  information  about  public 
school  legislation   (Table  15) . 

In  the  1978  Consultant's  Report  it  was  noted  that 
legislators  viewed  legislative  staffs  as  distinct  assets 
in  the  promotion  and  enactment  of  education,  and  that 
these  staffs  enabled  the  legislature  to  have  decreased 
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dependence  on  the  DOE  in  analyzing  educational  decision- 
making.    As  was  noted  in  Proposition  1,  after  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  unified  lobby  the  locus  of  accommodation 
moved  toward  the  legislature.     In  turn,  the  legislature 
expanded  their  legislative  staffs  to  assist  in  providing 
the  necessary  information.     Perhaps  the  more  urban 
legislature  which  followed  reapportionment  also  was  a 
factor  in  the  increase  of  legislative  staffs,  since  the 
DOE  may  have  been  associated  with  more  rural  oriented 
legislators. 

Proposition  2,  that  fragmentation  of  a  unified  state 
educational  lobby  results  in  an  increased  influence  in 
educational  policy-making  by  the  legislative  staffs,  is 
supported  by  data  from  the  field  study. 

Proposition  3 

Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational  lobby 
results  in  a  decreased  immediate  influence  in  educational 
policy-making  by  the  constituents  of  the  educational 
lobby,  followed  later  by  an  increase  in  influence. 

As  one  respondent  noted,  power  influence  was  "up 
for  grabs"  after  the  Florida  unified  lobby  fragmented. 
From  survey  results  applied  to  Propositions  1  and  2,  it 
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was  seen  that  the  legislature  and  legislative  staffs 
became  more  influential  and  active  in  educational  policy 
matters. 

Comments  from  respondents  emphasized  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  old  lobby  with  a  resulting  loss  in  influence 
in  educational  decison-making.     Some  respondents  observed 
that  the  FEA  was  the  central  constituent  of  the  old  lobby. 
This  view  agreed  with  DePalma's  1973  finding: 

The  FEA  was  the  focal  point  for  accommodation  among 
school  interest  groups  as  the  superintendents  and 
school  boards'  organizations  became  involved  in 
setting  priorities  and  formulating  policy  through 
the  FEA.     Although  these  groups  disagreed  at  times 
over  specific  policies,  they  all  supported  the  final 
legislative  program  in  the  "old  order"  monolithic 
linkage  structure.     (p.  18) 

Many  respondents  to  the  survey  noted  in  particular 
the  weakness  of  teachers'  organizations  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  strike.     As  DePalma   (1973)  noted, 
"The  organizational  effectiveness  of  the  FEA  was  destroyed 
following  the  failure  of  militant  action"    (p.   58) . 

Some  .respondents  noted  that  not  only  was  the  educational 
lobby  fragmented,  but  that  the  teachers'  organization 
itself  became  fragmented  following  the  failure  of  the  strike. 
The  FEA  was  subjected  to  internal  dissension  and  fragmen- 
tation.    A  new  organizational  pattern  resulted  from  these 
disturbances.     In  the  early  1970 's  a  split  in  teacher  ranks 
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occurred.     In  particular  some  large  urban  groups  of  the 
FEA  wished  to  affiliate  as  locals  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers   (AFT)  and  did  so.     Other  teachers  formed 
a  new  group  called  the  Florida  Teaching  Profession  (FTP) 
which  became  affiliated  with  the  NEA.     Consequently,  the 
FEA,  formerly  affiliated  with  the  NEA,  became  affiliated 
with  the  AFT  and  became  known  as  the  FEA  United.  According 
to  John  Hotaling,  a  representative  of  the  Alachua  County 
Education  Association   (FEA  United) ,  and  one  of  the  inter- 
viewees, membership  in  each  group  in  1980  was  about  equal, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  teachers,  perhaps  30%,  were 
members  of  neither  group. 

Teachers'  organizations  were  observed  by  respondents 
to  be  at  a  low  point  in  influence  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  strike.     Respondents  noted,  however,  a 
significant  gain  in  influence  for  teachers'  organizations 
since  that  time,  and  this  increase  in  influence  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  proposition. 

•    The  DOE  was  observed  by  respondents  to  be  a  very 
influential  group   (Table  5),  and  to  be  strong  in  originating 
legislation   (Table  9) .     There  were  indications  from  the 
survey  answers,  however,  that  the  DOE  had  lost  somewhat 
in  influence  following  the  fragmentation  of  the  unified 
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lobby.     Of  particular  significance  is  Table  12  which  rates 
the  DOE  as  the  group  having  lost  the  most  influence  in 
the  10-15  years  following  the  strike.     DePalma  (1973) 
observed  that  following  the  strike  the  DOE  had  to  develop 
a  much  more  "sophisticated  approach"  since  the  legislators, 
having  strengthened  their  staffs,  no  longer  were  totally 
dependent  upon  the  DOE  for  expertise  and  information   (p.  50). 

The  superintendents'  associaton,  as  noted  in 
responses  in  Table  5,  was  not  ranked  highly  in  political 
influence,  and  was  observed  by  many  respondents  to  have 
lost  influence  in  the  10-15  years  prior  to  the  field  study 
(Table  12) .     Nevertheless,  superintendents  were  seen  by 
some  respondents  as  useful  sources  of  information   (Table  15). 
It  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  responses,  however,  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  influence  by  superintendents 
or  their  association.     With  the  introduction  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  early  1970 's  superintendents  were  perceived 
by  some  respondents  to  have  lost,  rather  than  gained, 
influence . 

The  School  Board  Association   (SBA)  was  ranked  more 
highly  in  influence  and  in  originating  legislation  than 
was  the  superintendents'  group.     However,  the  ranking  of 
the  SAB  in  Table  5  and  in  Table  9  was  less  than  the  ranking 
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for  teachers'  organizations.     The  SBA  was  ranked  second 
highest,  next  to  teachers'  groups,  of  groups  having 
political  know-how -(Table  10)  and  was  ranked  by  more 
respondents  as  having  gained,  rather  than  having  lost 
influence  in  the  10-15  years  prior  to  the  survey  (Tables 
11  and  12) .     It  is  difficult  to  conclude  from  the  responses 
that  there  was  a  strong  increase  in  influence,  but  it 
could  be  concluded  that  the  SBA  was  seen  by  respondents 
to  have  made  some  gain  in  influence  in  recent  years. 

A  few  respondents  mentioned  a  gain  in  influence 
for  the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  while  a  few  noted 
a  loss  in  influence.     Generally,  however,  the  PTA  was 
not  seen  by  respondents  to  be  particularly  influential 
some  years  ago,  or  at  the  time  of  this  survey. 

Data  from  the  field  study  do  not  indicate  any  overall 
consistency  with  Proposition  3.     Some  groups  (notably 
the  legislature,  legislative  staffs,  and  teachers)  were  • 
perceived  to  have  increased  in  influence,  and  some  groups 
(notably  the  DOE  and  superintendents)  were  seen  to  have 
lost  influence. 
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Proposition  4 

Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational  lobby 
results  eventually  in  an  increased  influence  in  educational 
policy-making  by  the  teachers'  organization (s) . 

Increased  influence  of  teachers'  organizations  in 
educational  policy-making  is  indicated  by  the  results  of 
the  Florida  field  study.     Responses  shown  in  Table  3 
indicate  that  greater  influence  of  teachers'  organizations 
was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  change  in  the  10-15  years 
preceding  the  field  study.     Teachers'  organizations  were 
more  frequently  mentioned  (Table  5)  as  an  influence  on 
public  school  legislation  than  school  boards  or  superin- 
tendents, but  less  often  than  governmental  actors.     As  far 
as  originating  educational  legislation  was  concerned, 
teachers'  organizations  were  ranked  next  in  frequency  to 
legislative  staffs  and  the  DOE  (Table  9) .     The  leaders 
of  both  the  FEA  United  and  the  FTP  were  mentioned  most 
freque'ntly  as  having  political  know-how  (Table  10)  . 
Teachers'  organizations  were  seen  to  have  become  more 
politically  aware  and  active,  and  were  seen  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  each  other  for  political  influence. 
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Teachers'  organizations  were  considered  by  the 
respondents  to  have  gained  most  in  influence  and  this 
ranking  was  noted  by  all  the  sub-groups  of  respondents 
(Table  11) .     Teachers'  organizations  were  also  ranked 
highly  as  one  of  the  groups  presenting  legislators  with 
the  most  useful  information. 

The  data  from  the  Florida  field  study  thus  support 
Proposition  4. 

Proposition  5 

The  fragmented  educational  lobby  eventually  will 
be  replaced  by  a  new  coalition  or  syndical  group,  including 
legislative  staff,  to  accommodate  differing  demands 
concerning  educational  policy. 

Respondents  to  the  Florida  field  study  indicated 
that  the  lobby  was  perceived  to  be  fragmented.  However, 
an  equal  number  of  respondents  saw  the  lobby  as  sometimes 
united  on  specific  issues,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  funding  (Table  4).     While  a  new  stable  coalition 
might  be  developing,  it  was  not  seen  in  1980  as  having 
developed. 
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Respondents  viewed  the  educational  lobby  groups 
to  be  more  effective  since  fragmentation   (Item  3) ,  but 
they  endorsed  the  view  that  the  present  lobby  could  be 
made  more  effective  through  a  new  unity   (Item  11) . 
Opposition  to  unity  was  noted  by  only  a  few  respondents, 
who  suggested  that  the  lobby  was  effective  enough,  or  that 
unity  would  dilute  the  positions  of  different  groups. 

Data  from  the  survey  did  not  reveal  the  formation 
of  a  new  syndical  group  involving  governmental  representa- 
tives, but  there  was  evidence  that  unity  was  developing 
on  specific  issues,  that  a  new  coalition  would  be  more 
influential  than  the  present  fragmented  lobby,  and  that 
such  a  coalition  would  be  viewed  positively  by  most 
respondents. 

Proposition  6 

Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational  lobby 
is  initiated  by  disturbances  or  changes  which  affect  the 
stability  of  a  state  teachers'  organization. 

Respondents  to  Item  1  of  the  field  survey  considered 
the  fragmentation  of  the  educational  lobby  as  the  most 
significant  change  of  the  past  10-15  years   (Table  3) . 
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Many  respondents  spoke  of  events  leading  to  the  strike 
which  affected  the  stability  of  the  teachers'  organization. 
The  events  mentioned  included  the  following:     the  emergence 
of  a  more  militant  leadership  in  the  FEA  culminating  in 
greater  unionization  with  an  emphasis  on  collective  bargain- 
ing; a  more  politically  aware  and  active  teachers'  group; 
the  adversarial  roles  adopted  by  both  the  Governor  and 
the  FEA  Executive  Secretary;  an  influx  of  teachers  from 
northern  states;  the  influence  of  two  rival  national 
teachers'  organizations   (the  AFT  and  NEA)   competing  for 
membership;  a  reapportioned,   full-time  legislature;  jet 
travel  which  aided  more  frequent  meetings  in  Tallahassee; 
increased  strength  of  urban  interests;  and  an  upgraded 
legislative  administration. 

A  more  militant  leadership  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  pre-1968  leadership  of  the  old  lobby  and  of  the  FEA. 
This  older  leadership  was  composed  of  persons  of  similar 
social  background  and  might  be  characterized  as  fitting 
the  sociological  mode  of  organization.     For  example,  the 
CSSO  was  a  past-president  of  the  FEA;  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  superintendents'  association  had  his  office  in  the 
FEA  building;  and  not  only  teachers  were  members  of  the  FEA 
but  membership  included  principals,   superintendents  and 
DOE  employees   (DePalma,  1973,  p.  17). 
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Militant  leadership  began  to  be  noted  in  1965  when 
a  "young,  aggressive"  board  of  directors  called  in  the 
NEA  to  investigate  Florida's  political  atmosphere  as  a 
hindrance  to  public  school  progress.     According  to  White 
(1975) ,  some  observers  saw  this  militance  as  a  reflection 
of  the  politics  of  the  1960's   (p.  20).     One  respondent 
mentioned  that  the  successful  strike  of  New  York  City 
teachers  in  the  early  1960 's  provided  an  example  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  through  militancy.     After  this  strike 
by  an  AFT  affiliate  it  was  noted  that  the  NEA  began  to 
adopt  a  more  militant  posture  in  collective  bargaining. 
Rising  militancy  was  noted  by  some  respondents  to  have 
created  stress  both  within  the  FEA  and  the  educational 
lobby.     For  example,  superintendents  left  the  FEA,  and 
school  boards  were  alienated  by  the  militance  of  the  FEA. 

Ed  Henderson,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  FEA, 
resigned  in  1967,  and  Phil  Constans,  Jr.  was  appointed  to 
this  position.     Constans  was  noted  by  some  respondents 
to  be  the  central  figure  in  the  FEA  strike  action.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  FEA  and  before  his  appointment 
was  a  lobbyist  for  that  organization. 

Several  respondents  mentioned  a  large  influx  of 
teachers  from  the  north  as  causing  changes  in  the  FEA. 
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White   (1975)  observed  that  "Florida's  teacher  training 
institutions  could  provide  only  1,000  of  the  6,000  teachers 
needed  annually  to  replenish  a  teaching  corps  that  grew 
from  nearly  30,000  to  55,000  teachers  between  1959  and 
1965"   (p.  20) .     Teachers  from  the  north  were  more  likely 
to  have  belonged  to  more  militant  teachers'  groups  and  to 
have  lived  in  communities  more  used  to  union  efforts  than 
was  the  case  in  Florida. 

All  of  these  changes  and  environmental  disturbances 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  FEA.     And  as  we  have  seen, 
the  FEA  was  the  locus  of  accommodation  for  interest  groups 
in  the  old  lobby,  and  therefore,  any  disturbance  in  the 
teachers'  organization  affected  the  stability  of  the 
educational  lobby.     Some  respondents  observed  that  the 
"disastrous"  strike  of  1968  was  but  the  final  step  in 
the  fragmentation  of  the  educational  lobby. 

Data  from  the  Florida  study  support  the  proposition 
that  fragmentation  of  the  unified  lobby  was  initiated  by 
disturbances  .which  affected  the  stability  of  a  state 
teachers'  organization. 
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Proposition  7 

A  state  teachers'  organization  is  moved  from  a 
sociological  mode  of  organization  toward  a  rational  one, 
and  may  pass  through  a  relatively  unstable  exchange  phase, 
when  the  membership  accepts  new  values  and  new  leadership 
in  exchange  for  the  expectation  of  better  conditions. 

Some  respondents  to  the  survey  noted  a  dramatic 
change  in  tactics  by  the  FEA  following  a  change  in  leader- 
ship.    The  change  in  tactics  noted  involved  a  much  more 
radical  approach  than  the  professional  approach  which 
characterized  the  FEA  prior  to  the  change  in  leadership. 
Phil  Constans,  Jr.,  who  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
FEA  in  1967,  was  mentioned  by  several  respondents  as  a 
leader  who  emphasized  an  adversarial  approach  rather  than 
the  quieter  approach  favored  by  his  predecessors.  The 
older  FEA  was  part  of  what  was  termed  by  some  respondents 
a  "tea  and  cookie"  organization,  or  an  "old  boy's  club." 
Other  respondents  indicated  that  the  change  toward  more 
militant  values  was  underway  before  the  leadership  change, 
and  that  this  change  was  associated  with  other  events  including 
an  influx  of  teachers  from  the  north,  more  male  teachers, 
greater  urbanization,  greater  urban  influence,  and  a 
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teachers'  militancy  which  was  spreading  throughout  the 
country.     One  respondent  stated  that  teachers  from  1968 
on  realized  that  they  needed  a  negotiation  process  to 
express  their  views  because  they  no  longer  had  the  main 
voice  in  the  educational  lobby. 

Although  respondents  did  not  use  the  terms 
sociological,  exchange,  or  rational  to  describe  the 
teachers'  organization,  their  comments  can  be  fitted 
into  these  categories.     The  sociological  mode  of  organiza- 
tion emphasized  group  consensus  rather  than  conflict, 
and  did  not  emphasize  the  role  of  leadership  in  terms  of 
producing  organizational  change.     This  was  characteristic 
of  the  old  lobby  which  was  termed  the  "old  boy's  club"  by 
a  respondent.     Other  respondents  mentioned  the  low  key 
approach  used  by  FEA  leaders  in  the  1960 's  which  involved 
consensus  rather  than  confrontation.     New  leadership  in 
the  FEA  produced  rapid  change,  and  as  one  respondent  observed, 
the  membership  was  sold  a  new  approach  to  obtain  better 
conditions  for  teachers  and  education. 

Respondents  familiar  with  the  FEA  in  1967  spoke  of 
the  adversarial  position  adopted  by  Constans,  his  strong 
influence  over  teachers,  and  the  shift  in  teachers'  values. 
Constans'  effect  upon  teachers  was  described  by  a  colleague 
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as  follows:     "He  talks  the  language  of  teachers.  They 

can  hear  their  feelings  vibrate  when  he  speaks   ("Dr.  Constans, 

The  Teachers:     A  Resonance/'  1968,  p.  3).  Constans' 

own  feelings  and  commitment  are  revealed  in  a  letter  he 

wrote  in  1973  five  years  after  the  strike: 

I  would  be  lying  if  I  didn't  admit  that  sometimes 
I  miss  very  much  being  in  the  center  of  things. 
You  can  never  completely  set  aside  the  fact  that 
once  you  committed  your  being  to  a  cause  in  which 
you  fully  believed.     (p.  7) 

Constans  represented  the  charismatic  leader  noted  in  the 

exchange  theory.     He  was  a  leader  fully  committed  to  the 

cause  of  reformulating  the  FEA  to  attain  significant 

benefits  for  the  membership  and  for  education.     This  effort 

changed  the  traditional  approach  of  the  FEA  and  involved 

confrontation  with  authorities. 

In  a  paper  presented  in  1972  Urban  analyzed  the 

values  and  ideology  involved  in  the  Florida  teachers ' 

strike.     He  described  the  "walkout  ideology"  as  composed 

of  two  related  sets  of  arguments.     The  first  set  was  related 

to  the  traditional  ideal  of  teachers — "for  the  sake  of  the 

children."    FEA  advertisements  stressed  this  argument,  and 

every  teacher  interviewed  by  Urban  reflected  this  argument. 

Urban  noted,  however,  that  after  the  walkout  a  second  set 

of  arguments  was  emphasized  by  FEA  leadership.     This  group 
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of  arguments  concerned  the  composition  of  a  professional 
standards  boards,  a  statute  for  collective  bargaining 
between  teachers  and  county  school  boards,  and  an  education 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  teachers  and  for  property  tax 
relief   (pp.  2-3).     This  second  set  of  argiaments  involved 
political  and  economic  power.     This  power  would  be  charac- 
teristic of  a  rational  mode  of  organization. 

Economic  power  was  difficult  to  attain.     At  the 
time  of  the  walkout  taxes  from  business  and  industry  in 
Florida  amounted  to  7.87%  of  total  taxes  compared  to  a 
southeastern  state  average  of  15.69%  and  a  national  average 
of  18.7%.     After  the  teachers'  resignations  were  turned  in, 
a  powerful  group  of  business  interests  in  Florida  organized 
as  Associated  Industries  used  its  influence  to  urge  school 
boards  to  accept  the  teachers'  resignations,  and  to  fight 
the  unionist  threat  to  the  status  quo   (Urban,  1972,  pp.  4-9) . 
Yet  teachers  shied  away  from  acceptance  of  help  from 
organized  labor  in  a  power  struggle.     Urban  suggested  that 
teachers  of  middle  class  background    were  generally  politically 
conservative  and  therefore  slow  to  embrace  political 
activity  or  collective  bargaining,  and  that  it  was  only 
the  argument  "for  the  sake  of  the  children"  that  persuaded 
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teachers  to  act  collectively  (pp.  14-15) .     This  argument 
was  documented  also  by  Cass   (1968)  who  concluded  that 
teachers  acted  "out  of  a  strong  personal  commitment  to 
the  improvement  of  education  in  Florida"   (p.  79) . 

Constans  was  seen  to  be  the  center  of  the  effort  to 
use  ideology  in  fashioning  a  better  educational  system  and 
in  improving  the  political  and  economic  influence  of  the 
FEA.     The  efforts  to  obtain  collective  bargaining  rights 
and  influence  over  a  professional  standards  board,  if 
successful,  would  have  given  the  FEA  power  to  offer  its 
members  selective  benefits,  and/or  the  power  of  coercion 
over  its  membership.     These  benefits  were  associated  with 
the  rational   (economic)   theory,  and  if  attained  would 
have  provided  stability  to  the  FEA  and  would  have  helped 
to  prevent  its  fragmentation. 

As  we  have  seen,  forces  within  the  FEA,  striving 
for  better  conditions  for  teachers  and  education,  suffered 
a  setback  when  the  strike  failed  and  the  FEA  fragmented. 
Since  the  years  immediately  following  the  strike,  however, 
the  enactment  of  collective  bargaining  procedures  in  the 
early  1970 's  and  strong  political  action  efforts  by  the 
teachers'  organizatons  have  restored  and  increased  the 
influence  of  teachers'  organizations   (Proposition  4). 
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While  the  rational  mode  of  organization  is  not  fully 
attained,  collective  bargaining  and  political  action  efforts 
are  associated  with  a  rational  emphasis.     Data  from  the 
Florida  field  study  and  evidence  from  readings  thus  support 
Proposition  7. 

Proposition  8 

The  stability  of  a  teachers'  organization  (or 
interest  group)   is  influenced  by  its  ability  to  provide 
selective  incentives  to,  or  its  ability  to  coerce,  its  meit±)ers. 

Selective  incentives  or  benefits  are  defined  as 
those  that  can  be  restricted  to  the  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion.    The  ability  to  coerce  members  would  be  enhanced  by 
a  closed  shop  arrangement.     The  ability  of  the  Florida 
teachers'  organizations  to  provide  selective  incentives 
to  their  members  and/or  the  ability  of  these  organizations 
to  coerce  their  members,  depends  in  part  on  the  influence 
of  these  organizations  in  educational  policy-making. 
Several  survey  items  dealt  with  this  influence. 

In  Table  5  teaches'  organizations  were  ranked  next 
in  influence  to  the  DOE,  Governor,  and  legislative  staffs. 
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In  Table  9  teachers'  organizations  were  ranked  next  to 
legislative  staffs  and  the  DOE  as  groups  perceived  to 
originate  change  in  educational  legislation.     In  Table  10 
leaders  of  teachers'  organizations  were  perceived  to  have 
the  most  political  know-how  of  the  lobby  group  leaders 
mentioned.     Teachers'  organizations  were  perceived  (Table  11) 
to  be  the  groups  which  had  gained  most  influence  in  the 
politics  of  education  in  the  10-15  years  prior  to  the  survey. 
In  Table  15  teachers'  organizations  were  ranked  third  in 
groups  perceived  to  provide  legislators  with  the  most 
useful  information  pertaining  to  public  education. 

The  data  in  these  tables  indicated  considerable 
influence  for  teachers'  organizations.     The  gain  in  influence 
noted  and  the  political  know-how  observed  reflect  the 
efforts  of  these  organizations  in  the  past  10-15  years 
in  political  action  programs.     Clearly  teachers'  organiza- 
tions were  seen  to  have  a  higher  profile  in  political  influ- 
ence by  legislators  and  others  interviewed  than  was  the 
case  earlier. 

As  has  been  noted  previously,  during  the  strike  the 
FEA  leadership  pressed  for  collective  bargaining  legislation 
and  for  influence  over  a  professional  standards  board.  If 
these  efforts  had  been  successful  the  FEA  would  have  been 
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able  to  offer  its  members  selective  economic  benefits, 
and/or  would  have  had  some  ability  to  coerce  its  members. 
As  was  seen  from  the  literature  a  combined  legislative 
and  industrial  power  thrust  helped  to  defeat  these  FEA 
efforts.  This  organized  reaction  to  restore  stability 
was  an  example  of  the  "wave"  concept  suggested  by  Truman. 

Selective  incentives  of  an  ideological  and  charismatic 
nature  provided  by  the  leadership  of  the  FEA  at  the  time 
of  the  strike  did  not  result  in  the  goals  sought,  and  the 
FEA  itself  became  subjected  to  pressures  which  produced 
instability  and  caused  its  fragmentation.     The  strike 
resulted  in  much  negativeness  and  bitterness  towards  teachers 
by  many  citizens,  and  bitterness  also  among  teachers. 
Within  the  FEA  strong  feelings  were  aroused;  for'  example, 
in  a  letter  written  in  1973  Constans  remembered  vividly 
his  dismissal  by  the  FEA  Executive  Committee  in  February, 
1969   (Constans,  1973,  p.  6). 

Information  obtained  from  respondents  and  from 
readings  indicated  that  the  stability  of  the  FEA  was  shaken 
following  the  defeat  of  the  1968  strike.     Since  then  two 
state  teachers'  groups,  FEA  United  and  FTP,  have  attempted 
to  attain  stability  for  their  organizations.  Despite 
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collective  bargaining  procedures,  however,  the  teachers' 
organizations  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  the  ability  to 
provide  strong  selective  economic  incentives  to  their 
members  or  the  ability  to  coerce  their  members.  Salaries 
negotiated  for  teachers  in  Florida  are  collective  (not 
selective)  benefits  since  all  teachers  employed  by  a 
school  board  receive  them  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  a  teachers'  organization. 

Teachers'  organizations  have  little  or  no  legal 
basis  for  coercion  of  their  members.     There  is  no  closed 
shop  and  teachers  do  not  have  to  pay  dues  to  an  organization. 
Some  selective  incentives  or  benefits  may  exist  in  terms 
of  insurance,  group  meetings,  and  ideological  or  political 
expression,  but  it  is  questionable  that  long  term  organiza- 
tional stability  is  likely  to  occur  without  selective 
economic  benefits  resulting  from  collective  bargaining. 

While  data  from  the  survey  support  an  increased 
influence  for  teachers'  organizations,  a  review  of  collective 
bargaining  and  membership  provisions  in  law  does  not  support 
the  ability  of  teachers'  organizations  to  provide  selective 
incentives  through  collective  bargaining  to  its  members, 
or  the  ability  to  coerce  its  members.     Data  then  are  not 
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clear  as  to  the  stability  of  teachers '  organizations  at 
present.     Some  respondents,  however,  indicated  that  a 
change  might  come  about  in  the  next  few  years  in  the  form 
of  a  new  coalition. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
SUMMARY,    IMPLICATIONS,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Summary 

In  the  past  15  years  fragmentation  of  state  educa- 
tional lobbies  has  been  associated  with  changes  in  state 
educational  policy-making.     The  study  of  educational 
lobbies  is  a  relatively  new  area  and  greater  understanding 
about  these  changes  would  be  helpful  to  educators  and 
others  involved  with  state  policy-making  for  public 
school  education. 

A  review  of  studies  about  state  educational  interest 
groups  did  not  produce  much  in  the  way  of  theory  develop- 
ment.    Perhaps  the  most  significant  conceptual  statement 
about  state  educational  interest  groups  was  contributed 
by  lannaccone   (1967)  who  derived  a  typology  of  four  types 
to  describe  the  changes  taking  place  in  state  educational 
policy-making  structures.     lannaccone  predicted  that  a 
unified  state  educational  lobby  would  become  a  fragmented 
lobby,  and  predicted  that  this  fragmented  type  would  be 
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replaced  by  another  type  of  coalition  involving  government 
actors.     The  monopolistic  and  stable  characteristics 
of  the  unified  lobby  were  to  be  repeated  in  a  syndical 
structure  following  the  unstable  and  competitive  phase 
of  the  fragmented  lobby. 

Because  a  concern  of  this  study  was  the  effects  of 
the  fragmentation  of  state  educational  lobbies,  conclusions 
from  earlier  studies  were  noted.     Bailey  et  al  (1962) 
concluded  that  cohesion  rather  than  fragmentation  would 
result  in  much  greater  success  for  educational  interest 
groups  in  the  legislative  arena.     Masters  et  al  (1964) 
found  that  cohesion  and  the  avoidance  of  conflict  was 
believed  by  educators  to  be  more  helpful  for  education 
than  open  conflict  and  fragmentation.     lannaccone ' s 
analyses  of  studies  found  data  inconclusive  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  a  unified  lobby  versus  a  fragmented  lobby. 

Usdan  et  al   (1969)   found  that  the  unified  lobbies 
were  breaking  down  and  that  legislatures  might  take  on 
greater  responsibility  for  policy  formulation.  These 
authors  noted  that  while  the  FEA  in  Florida  was  the  most 
influential  private  group  in  policy-making,   it  was  alienating 
its  allies  because  of  teacher  militancy.     Campbell  and 
Mazzoni   (1976) ,  in  the  Educational  Governance  Project, 
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found  that  while  fragmentation  was  a  prevailing  pattern 
the  educational  lobby  group  and  teachers'  associations 
ranked  high  in  policy-making. 

In  addition  to  the  above  studies,  the  writer  also 
reviewed  literature  from  political  science  and  organiza- 
tional fields  to  derive  propositions  for  this  study. 
Apparently  educational  schoJ.ars  studying  state  educational 
policy-making  rarely  made  reference  to  interest  group 
studies  by  political  scientists. 

From  political  science  literature  a  typology  was 
developed  involving  three  theories  about  interest  groups, 
and  this  typology  was  used  as  a  conceptual  framework  for 
this  study.     Sociological  theory  emphasized  the  group, 
collective  benefits,  and  environmental  disturbances; 
exchange  theory  emphasized  charismatic  leadership  and 
ideological  incentives;  and  rational  theory  emphasized 
the  individual's  self-interest  and  selective  economic 
benefits.     The  writer  suggested  that  there  was  movement 
from  the  sociological,  through  the  exchange,  to  the  rational 
mode  of  organization.     In  addition,  a  review  of  studies 
about  the  roles  of  the  legislature  and  legislative  staffs 
added  insight  regarding  changes  in  state  policy-making. 
Longer  term,  larger  staffed  legislatures  were  seen  to  become 
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initiators  of  educational  policy,  and  legislative  staffs 
were  observed  to  be  powerful  new  influences. 

Eight  propositions  about  the  effects  of  fragmenta- 
tion on  state  educational  lobbies  were  derived  from  the 
literature.     As  Lindblom  (1968)  observed,  even  a  "loosely 
organized  set  of  interlocking  generalizations  or  principles 
about  social  organization — or  more  specifically,  about 
politico-economic  organizations — is  of  enormous  help 
to  policy  analysis"    (p.  23).     A  field  study  of  Florida 
involving  a  survey  of  45  key  persons  and  a  study  of  written 
materials  about  fragmentation  of  the  Florida  lobby  was 
undertaken.     The  results  of  this  study  were  examined  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  results  were  consistent  with 
the  propositions  derived  from  the  literature. 

Data  from  the  field  study  revealed  a  perception 
of  three  main  changes  in  the  political  influence  of  state 
educational  lobby  groups  in  the  past  10-15  years.  They 
were   (a)  fragmentation  of  the  lobby,    (b)  collective 
bargaining  or  unionization,  and  (c)  greater  teachers' 
organization  influence.     The  lobby  was  perceived  to  be 
sometimes  united  on  specific  issues,  and  the  post-1968 
lobby  in  general  was  judged  to  be  much  more  effective  than 
the  old  united  lobby.     Nevertheless,  respondents  suggested 
that  greater  influence  would  be  attained  if  the  educational 
lobby  groups  again  became  united. 
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Data  were  also  obtained  on  other  dimensions.  The 
top  rankings  in  influence  on  public  school  legislation 
were  close  to  government — the  DOE,  the  Governor,  and 
legislative  staffs.     Next  in  ranking  were  teachers'  organi- 
zations.    The  four  groups  that  ranked  much  higher  than 
others  in  originating  change  in  legislation  were  legislative 
staffs,  the  DOE,  teachers'  organizations,  and  the  legisla- 
ture.    Highest  rankings  for  political  know-how  were  given 
to  teachers'  organizations,  the  school  board  association, 
the  DOE,  and  full-time  lobbyists.     Teachers'  organizations 
and  legislative  staffs  were  ranked  far  ahead  of  all  other 
groups  in  gain  of  influence.     Legislative  staffs  were  ranked 
far  ahead  of  all  other  groups  in  presenting  useful  infor- 
mation to  legislators;  next  were  the  DOE  and  teachers' 
organizations.     The  three  groups  most  prominent  in  all 
of  these  rankings  were  (a)  the  DOE,    (b)  legislative  staffs, 
and  (c)  teachers'  organizations. 

Conclusions  Concerning  the  Propositions 

The  eight  propositions  developed  from  the  literature 
were  examined  in  light  of  the  field  study  and  an  examin- 
ation of  related  literature.     Findings  of  this  study 
supported  the  propositions  which  follow. 
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1.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  role  in  educational 
policy-making  by  the  legislature. 

Data  indicate  that  legislatures  have  become  more 
full-time,  more  active,  and  more  influential  in  educational 
decision-making . 

2.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  influence  in  educational 
policy-making  by  the  legislative  staffs. 

Legislative  staffs  were  seen  by  respondents  to 
have  gained  much  influence  in  educational  policy-making. 
They  were  ranked  high  in  influence  on  public  school 
legislation  and  in  originating  change  in  legislation, 
and  were  ranked  far  ahead  of  other  groups  in  presenting 
useful  information  to  legislators.     The  review  of  literature 
also  attests  to  the  growing  influence  of  legislative  staffs. 

4.     Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  eventually  is  followed  by  an  increased  influence  in 
educational  policy-making  by  the  teachers'  organization (s) . 

Teachers'  organizations  were  observed  to  have  gained 
much  influence  in  Florida  since  the  years  immediately 
following  fragmentation   (and  the  strike) .     This  finding 
is  in  accord  with  findings  from  the  EGP  study. 
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6.  Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  initiated  by  disturbances  which  affect  the 
stability  of  a  state  teachers'  organization. 

Many  disturbances  were  mentioned  by  respondents, 
and  these  disturbances  were  seen  to  affect  the  stability 
of  the  teachers'  organization  and  the  unity  of  the 
educational  lobby. 

7.  A  state  teachers'  organization  is  moved  from  a 
sociological  mode  of  organization  toward  a  rational  one, 
and  may  pass  through  a  relatively  unstable  exchange 
phase,  when  the  membership  accepts  new  values  and  new 
leadership  in  exchange  for  the  expectation  of  better 
conditions. 

The  many  disturbances  noted  helped  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  leadership  of  the  FEA.     New  leadership  was 
observed  to  be  more  in  tune  with  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
and  militancy  within  the  FEA  ranks.     The  new  leadership  had 
a  vision  of  a  greater  FEA  influence  involving  economic 
and  political  power;  such  power  being  characteristic  of 
a  rational  model  of  organization. 
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Evidence  did  not  support,  or  only  partly  supported, 
the  following  propositions. 

3.     Fragmentation  of  a  unified  state  educational 
lobby  is  accompanied  by  a  decreased  immediate  influence  in 
educational  policy-making  by  the  constituents  of  the 
educational  lobby,  followed  later  by  an  increase  in 
influence. 

Evidence  only  partly  supported  this  proposition. 
As  was  noted  previously  there  was  a  different  application 
of  influence  across  the  different  constituents  of  the 
lobby.     For  example,  teachers'  groups  eventually  gained 
in  influence,  but  superintendents  lost  in  influence. 

5.     The  fragmented  educational  lobby  eventually 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new  coalition  or  syndical  group, 
including  legislative  staff,  to  accommodate  differing 
demands  concerning  educational  policy. 

Evidence  did  not  support  this  proposition,  but 
a  growing  unity  on  specific  issues  was  noted.  Whether 
or  not  a  new  coalition  will  formally  develop  is  not 
clear,  but  if  the  past  pattern  of  alternating  fragmenta- 
tion of  lobby  groups  with  a  coalition  of  lobby  groups 
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continues  then  a  new  coalition  may  likely  develop.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  if  lobby  groups  united,  the 
result  would  be  a  significant  gain  in  influence  for  the 
educational  lobby. 

8.     The  stability  of  a  teachers'  organization 
(or  interest  group)   is  influenced  by  its  ability  to 
provide  selective  incentives  to,  or  its  ability  to 
coerce,  its  members. 

The  ability  of  a  teachers '  organization  to  provide 
selective  incentives  to,  or  to  coerce  its  membership, 
depends  upon  its  power  and  influence.     While  teachers' 
organizations  were  seen  to  gain  much  in  influence  by 
respondents  in  the  field  study,  these  organizations  did 
not  have  much  power  of  coercion  over  members,  nor  great 
ability  to  provide  selective  economic  benefits  to  the 
members.     Data  then  were  inconclusive  regarding  this 
proposition. 
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Implications 

Why  do  some  groups  gain  in  influence  and  why  do 
others  fail  to  gain  in  influence  after  fragmentation  of  a 
unified  state  lobby  group?    Practitioners  can  improve 
their  understanding  about  changes  in  state  educational 
lobby  groups  by  being  aware  of  any  typology  or  set  of 
propositions  which  help  to  describe  and  explain  the  changes 
in  power  and  influence  of  lobby  groups. 

Individuals,  leaders,  and  the  society  or  organiza- 
tion in  which  they  live  are  inextricably  related.  Pareto 
(1968)  offered  insight  into  this  relationship  by  stating: 

It  was  not  the  book  by  Marx  which  has  created  the 
socialists;   it  is  the  socialists  who  have  made 
Marx's  book  famous.     It  was  not  the  works  of 
Voltaire  which.    .   .produced  scepticism;   it  was 
that  scepticism  which  gave  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
their  reputation.      (p.  100) 

The  argument  about  whether  the  environment  or  the 
individual  is  more  important  to  organizational  change 
cannot  be  resolved  simply  by  ignoring  one  or  the  other. 
As  Silverman   (1976)  observed,  both  a  macro  approach  empha- 
sizing a  sociological  system  and  consensus,  and  a  micro 
approach  involving  the  examination  of  self-interested 
individuals  and  conflict,  are  important  in  analyzing 
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organizations   (pp.  39-41) .     At  particular  times  the 
influence  of  individuals  and  leaders  is  preeminent, 
at  other  times  group  values  and  group  interaction  appear 
to  be  preeminent.     Since  it  is  individuals  who  react  to 
their  environment,  the  individual's  thinking  and  feeling 
must  be  considered.     There  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  man  makes  organization   (or  society) ,  as  well  as  the^ 
statement  that  organization   (or  society)  makes  man. 

An  important  implication  of  this  study  is  the 
usefulness  of  political  science  theory  applied  to  state 
educational  lobbies.     A  typology  for  the  analysis  of  interest 
groups  was  developed  by  integrating  three  groups  of  political 
science  theory.     Of  particular  usefulness  was  the  application 
of  this  typology  to  the  teachers'  organization  in  Florida. 

The  writer  suggested  that  prior  to  the  rise  of 
militancy  in  the  FEA  a  sociological  model  of  organization 
characterized  the  FEA  and  the  unified  lobby.     In  the  soci- 
ological model  consensus  was  emphasized,  and  the  role  of 
the  environment  was  stressed  rather  than  the  role  of  leaders 
or  individuals. 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  new  leadership  played  a 
major  role.     A  charismatic  leader  committed  to  a  cause 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  exchange  model  of  organization. 
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In  this  approach  changes  in  organizational  structure  are 
explained  in  terms  of  an  exchange  between  members  and 
the  leader  who  gives  promise  of  certain  benefits.  In 
Florida  there  was  a  change  in  norms  from  the  stable, 
consensus  emphasis  of  the  old  lobby,  to  an  emphasis 
on  open  confrontation  to  obtain  goals. 

A  greater  emphasis  on  economic  and  political  power 
is  characteristic  of  the  rational  model  of  organization. 
Organizational  stability  is  explained  in  terms  of  the 
organization's  ability  to  offer  its  members  selective 
benefits,  or  its  ability  to  coerce  its  members.  Legis- 
lators and  educational  leaders  then  should  be  aware  of 
the  implication  that  selective  benefits  may  be  important 
for  the  stability  of  large  interest  groups  such  as 
teachers'  organizations. 

From  this  study  it  was  seen  that  the  educational 
lobby  was  perceived  to  have  gained  in  influence  in  the 
10-15  years  after  fragmentation.     While  this  is  an  important 
implication  it  also  should  be  noted  that  respondent 
data  indicated  that  a  new  unification  of  groups  would 
produce  greater  influence  for  the  educational  lobby. 
The  changes  in  influence  may  reflect  the  "wave"  reaction 
suggested  by  Truman   (1971) .     The  greater  influence  noted 
for  educational  lobby  groups  may  be  explained  in  part  by 
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the  vigorous  political  action  campaigns  adopted  by 
teachers'  organizations  sometime  after  the  breakup  of 
the  old  lobby.     Since  there  are  now  two  state  teachers' 
organizations  in  Florida  competing  for  political  influence, 
legislators  and  civil  servants  would  probably  be  lobbied 
by  both  groups,  and  they  would  thus  perceive  a  higher 
political  profile  for  these  organizations. 

A  finding  of  this  study  is  that  teachers'  organi- 
zations have  appeared  to  increase  in  influence  after 
fragmentation  of  the  educational  lobby.     It  appears, 
however,  that  the  activity  and  influence  of  teachers'  groups 
in  Florida  have  not  been  translated  into  significant  salary 
increases  for  teachers.    A  recent  NBA  publication. 
Rankings  of  the  States,   1980,  ranked  Florida  47  out  of 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  percent  increase 
in  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  ten  years  from 
1969-70  to  1979-80,  and  ranked  Florida  49th  in  percent 
increase  in  average  salaries  of  public  school  teachers  in 
the  school  years  1979-80,  as  compared  with  1978-79   (p.  20). 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  1978  Consultant's 
Report  stated  that  persons  most  directly  affected  by 
educational  legislation  often  were  not  involved  in  its 
preparation   (pp.   51-53) .     One  implication  of  these  data  is 
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that  individuals  or  groups  other  than  teachers '  organiza- 
tions must  have  a  strong  influence  upon  the  legislature, 
and  more  research  might  be  done  on  this  topic. 

The  favorable  position  of  business  interests  in 
Florida  was  noted  at  the  time  of  the  1968  strike.     And  the 
continued  favorable  position  of  business  interests  in 
Florida  has  been  advertised  in  a  recent  article  in  Fortune 
magazine.     One  businessman  is  quoted  as  saying  that  when 
he  moved  to  Florida,  lower  taxes  were  like  an  extra  10% 
to  15%  income  increase.     Business  taxes  in  Florida  were 
reported  to  be  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation  and  still 
falling   (Minter,  1981,  pp.  17-18). 

lannaccone's  typology  applied  to  Florida  indicates 
that  a  syndical  coalition  will  form,  following  the  frag- 
mented type  of  structure  which  prevails  at  present.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  new  coalition,  however,  the  two  teachers' 
organizations  in  Florida  will  have  to  settle  their 
differences.     Also,  in  such  a  new  coalition  some  legisla- 
tive agency  having  the  trust  of  the  legislature  would  have 
to  be  involved.     Legislative  staffs,  therefore,  probably 
would  be  part  of  any  syndical  group. 

Respondents  noted  competition  between  the  two 
teachers'  organizations  in  Florida.     While  unity  on  some 
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issues  was  noted,  disagreement   (one  respondent  went  so  far 
as  to  say  "internecine  warfare")  on  other  issues  was 
mentioned.     Without  a  unified  teaching  profession  resources 
will  continue  to  be  expended  in  competitive  efforts,  and 
such  efforts  to  some  degree  will  promote  instability  in 
teachers'  organizations.     Most  respondents,  including 
teachers'  organization  respondents,  suggested  that  much 
greater  influence  would  be  achieved  through  unity.  There 
are,  however,  organizational  loyalties  and  ideological 
difficulties  which  hamper  the  formation  of  a  unified 
teaching  profession  in  Florida. 

A  further  implication  from  this  study  is  that 
communication  and  understanding  between  legislators  and 
other  groups  could  be  improved.     This  is  particularly 
important  because  of  the  power  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  center  of  accommodation  for 
educational  policy-making.     The  majority  of  legislators 
taking  part  in  the  study  concluded  that  there  was  greater 
legislative  commitment  to  education  than  was  the  case 
10-15  years  earlier,  but  others  taking  part  in  the  study 
perceived  less  positive  commitment  by  the  legislature  than 
earlier,  although  the  legislature  was  perceived  to  have 
increased  activity  in  and  control  over  education. 
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While  the  DOE  was  perceived  to  rank  highly  in 
influence  on  public  school  legislation,  in  originating 
legislation,  in  political  know-how,  and  as  a  presenter  of 
useful  information,  the  DOE  was  perceived  also  to  be  the 
major  loser  in  influence  in  the  politics  of  education 
over  the  10-15  years  prior  to  the  survey.     The  writer 
suggests  that  these  data  confirm  the  great  influence  of 
the  DOE  in  the  old  lobby,  since  despite  a  significant  loss 
in  influence,  it  still  is  mentioned  as  a  very  strong 
force  in  educational  policy-making  at  the  present  time. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Theories  from  the  political  science  field  of  study 
could  prove  to  be  a  new  thrust  in  adding  to  knowledge 
about  state  educational  lobby  groups.     In  this  dissertation 
a  typology  integrating  components  of  three  theories  from 
political  science  was  fashioned  to  examine  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  Florida  educational  lobby.     Further  case 
studies  using  this  approach  could  add  much  to  the  under- 
standing of  change  in  state  educational  lobbies. 

Particular  issues  and  particular  lobby  groups  could 
be  examined,   involving  the  effects  of  the  environment. 
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organizational  norms,  leadership,  and  the  individual 
member's  self-interested  calculations.     Within  the  FEA, 
for  example,  an  exchange  phase  was  noted  featuring  new 
and  dedicated  leadership  espousing  new  norms;  and  the  FEA 
changed  into  a  militant  organization.     Case  studies  could 
determine  the  degree  to  which  stability  was  obtained  by 
an  organization's  ability  to  provide  selective  incentives 
to  its  membership,  or  by  an  organization's  ability  to 
coerce  its  membership.     Other  studies  might  single  out 
the  role  of  ideological  and  sociological  selective  benefits 
in  the  development  of  educational  lobby  groups. 

A  special  area  of  research  is  the  role  and  influence 
of  teachers'  organizations  in  educational  decision-making. 
Griffiths   (1979)  commented  upon  the  inability  of  educational 
theory  to  explain  many  educational  functions,  and  noted 
that  theories  ignored  the  existence  of  teachers'  organiza- 
tions  (p.  264).     Since  teachers'  organizations  were  central 
components-  in  unified  educational  lobbies,  research  efforts 
should  examine  the  role  and  trends  of  teachers '  organiza- 
tions in  educational  politics. 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  teachers'  organizations 
before  and  after  the  advent  of  collective  bargaining  would 
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be  helpful  in  understanding  power  relationships.     A  number 
of  questions  might  also  be  addressed.     How  do  environmental 
factors  and  group  norms  affect  collective  bargaining?  In 
the  development  and  growth  of  teachers'  organizations,  is 
there  a  distinct  change  phase  emphasizing  the  role  of  a 
charismatic  leader?    Why  are  some  teachers'  organizations 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  others?    Of  what  significance 
is  the  ability  to  provide  selective  economic  benefits  to 
members?    Are  there  examples  of  some  form  of  closed  shop, 
and  if  so,  are  such  organizations  more  influential  and  more 
stable  than  others?     Is  there  a  peak  in  influence  followed 
by  a  decline? 

A  study  of  state  lobby  structures  would  reveal 
whether  or  not  there  are  signs  of  a  new  syndical  structure 
being  developed,  and  indicate  what,  if  any,  changes  now 
generally  characterize  the  structure  of  state  educational 
lobby  groups.     A  few  questions  that  might  be  examined 
follow.     Is  there  evidence  that  predictions  concerning  a 
new  unity  of  state  educational  lobby  groups  are  likely  to 
come  about?    Do  changing  structures  tend  to  repeat  themselves? 
Will  a  new  unity  provide  more  influence  for  the  educational 
lobby?    How  may  such  a  new  coalition  develop  at  the  state 
level  when  collective  bargaining  takes  place  at  the  local 
level  between  two  constituent  organizations? 
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Group  influence  on  particular  issues  could  be 
determined  through  research  efforts.     For  example,  it 
was  noted  that  teachers'  organizations  gained  much 
influence  in  Florida,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  gain 
significantly  in  salary  comparisons  with  other  states. 
In  addition,  the  influence  of  business  interests  on 
educational  policy-making  could  be  investigated.  The 
legislature  itself  was  seen  to  become  a  policy  actor  rather 
than  only  a  referee  of  interests.     The  ideology  of  legis- 
lators as  an  influence  on  educational  policy  would  be  an 
area  of  research  which  could  provide  important  information 
to  students  of,  and  participants  in,  the  educational  policy- 
making process.     Since  legislative  staffs  have  become  very 
influential,  further  research  could  help  determine  the 
extent  to  which  these  staffs  have  developed  into  bureaucracies 
and  the  effect  of  this  development  on  education. 


APPENDIX  A 
LISTING  OF  INTERVIEWEES 


Representatives 


Name 

Occupation 

Year 
Elected 

Committee  Member 
or  Function 

Bell,  Samuel  P. 

Attorney 

1974 

K-12  Education 

Brown,  Hyatt 

Insurance 

1972 

Speaker 

Conway,  William 

Contractor 

1966 

Higher  Education 

Crotty,  Richard 

Sales 

1978 

Higher  Education 

Davis,  Helen  G. 

Legislator 

1974 

Vice-chairman 
K-12  Education 

Gardner,  W.  (Bud) 

Engineer 

1978 

K-12  Education 

Hall,  Leonard  J. 

Teacher 

1978 

K-12  Education 

Hawkins,  Mary  Ellen 

Public 
Relations 

1974 

K-12  Education 

Hieber,  George 

Realtor 

1974 

K-12  Education 

Jennings,  Toni 

Construction 
Real  Estate 

1976 

Finance  &  Taxation 

Jones,  C.  Fred 

Farmer 

1970 

Appropriations 

Martin,  Sidney 

Farmer 

1974 

Appropriations 

Mica,  John 

Management 
Consultant 

1976 

Appropriations 

Mills,  Jon 

Attorney 

1978 

Higher  Education 

Robinson,  Grover 

Real  Estate 

1972 

Appropriations 

Sadowski,  William 

Attorney 

1976 

K-12  Education 

Weinstock,  Eleanor 

Artist 

1978 

K-12  Education 
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Senators 


Year 
Elected 

Committee  Member 
or  Function 

Chamber 1 in,  Don 

Teacher 

1976 

Education 

Childers,  Donnell 

Insurance 

1974 

Education 

Frank,  Pat 

Legislator 

1978 

Education 

Gordon,  Jack 

Banker 

1972 

Chairman 

Ways  and  Means 

Lewis,  Philip 

Real  Estate 

1970 

President  of  Senate 

Maxwell,  Clark 

Consultant 

1970 

Education 

MacKay,  Kenneth 

Attorney 

1974 

Chairman,  Education 

Peterson,  Curtis 

Nurseryman 

1972 

Education 

Steinberg,  Paul 

Attorney 

1978 

Education 

Note:     Several  of  the  above  persons  served  also  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  one  time:     Frank,  1976-78; 
MacKay,  1968-74;  and  Steinberg,  1972-78. 


Civil  Servants 


Crawford,  Douglas 

Lycan,  Dave 

Myers,  Herman 

Orr,  Wally 
Re id,  Charles 


Staff  Director,  House  K-12  Education 
Committee 

Staff  member.  House  Education  Appropri- 
ations Sub-committee 

Staff  Director,  Senate  Education 
Committee 

Civil  servant,  former  FEA  President 
Governor's  Office 
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Andrews,  William 
Alonzo,  Braulio 

Collins,  LeRoy 
Darden ,  Woodrov; 

Dykes,  John 
Faxon,  Donna 
Geiger,  James 
Hagman,  Dexter 
Hotaling,  John 

Magruder ,  Don 
Schultz,  Fred 
Sharp,  Bert 

Turlington,  Ralph 
Tobias,  Arlene 


Others 

former  member.  House  of  Representatives 

NEA  President  in  1968,  and  former 
FEA  President 

former  Governor  of  Florida 

Staff  Officer,  Superintendents' 
Association 

Professor,  Santa  Fe  Community  College 

Regional  Staff  Officer,  FEA  United 

First  Vice-President,  FEA  United 

FEA  President,  1968 

Executive  Director,  Alachua  County 
Education  Association 

Staff  Officer,  School  Board  Association 

former  member.  House  of  Representatives 

University  professor,  former  Dean  of 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Florida 

Florida  Commissioner  of  Education 

Executive  Secretary,  FTP 


APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


1.     Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  political  influence 
of  state  education  groups  or  lobbies  in  the  past 
10-15  years.     Describe  briefly  significant  changes 
as  you  perceive  them. 


2.     Give  your  opinion  on  whether  the  educational  lobby 
is  a  united  lobby.  Explain. 


3.     In  your  opinion,  was  the  educational  lobby  group 

prior  to  1968  more  effective  than  it  has  been  since 
1968.  Explain. 


4.     How  would  you  rank  the  following  offices  or  groups 

in  order  of  influence  on  public  school  legislation? 

Department  of  Education 
Florida  Education  Association 
Florida  Teaching  Profession 
Governor's  Office 
Legislative  staff 
Local  groups 
Non-educational  lobbies 
Parent  Teacher  Associations 
School  Board  Association 
Superintendents    (or  FSA) 
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5.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  unified  educational  lobby? 

6.  From  what  group  or  groups  do  most  changes  in  educa- 
tional  legislation  originate? 

7.  Hov7  would  you  describe  the  political  "know-how"  of 
present  educational  leaders? 

8.  What  group  or  offices  have  gained  or  lost  influence 
in  the  politics  of  education  in  the  past  10-15  years? 

9.  How  has  the  commitment  of  the  legislature  to 
education  changed  during  the  past  10-15  years? 

10.  As  a  legislator,  which  persons,  offices,  or  groups 
present  you  with  the  most  useful  information  per- 
taining to  public  education? 

11.  How  could  the  present  education  lobby  be  made  more 
effective? 
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